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In the course of our two and twenty years’ 
labours, we have not met with any publication 
which has given us so much pain to notice as 
the present ; which yet involves questions of so 
much general and literary interest, that we 
cannot shirk our duty and avoid its considera. 
tion. All the parties, the dead and the living, 
have been, and are, intimately known to us; 
with some our regards and affections have been 
interchanged in the warmest manner ; and with 
most of the points in the grievous discussion we 
arepersonally and familiarly acquainted. When 
the earlier volumes of Mr. Lockhart’s biography 
of Sir Walter Scott appeared, we could not help 
expressing deep regret at many of the state- 
ments they contained; statements, in our 
opinion, injurious to the memory of that great 
mau, and equally, if not more deeply, injurious 
to others with whom he had speut his life in 
the closest intercourse of worldly business, and 
apparently more than worldly friendship. In 
winding up the memoirs of his illustrious 
relative, and describing the glorious struggle of 
his last years, Mr. Lockhart had the op- 
portunity, which he has embraced with such 
powerful talent, to wipe out the unfavourable 
impressions which the preceding details had 
made, as they affected his character. But, if 
the same opportunity offered to do justice to 
others, and especially to the Ballantyne family, 
and redeem them from the obloquy of the first 
representations, Mr. Lockhart, unfortunately 
as we think, either did not avail himself of 
them, or did not believe any sufficient repara- 
tion called for; for we look upon as nothing 
the few casual words of regret and explanation 
which he has finally bestowed upon the 
subject. 

Scott was giant enough not to need the 
sacrifice of his attached friends on the altar of 
his greatness ; and it does seem to us to be a 
cruel injustice to have not merely diminished 
hut defamed James aud Jolin Ballantyne in 
order to eke out the measure of his colossal 
stature. A worthier and a warmer hearted 
man than James Ballantyne never existed ; 
nor a man of more honourable integrity, com- 
bined with the kindest sentiments and feelings 
of humanity. John, too, with all his vivacity, 
his song, his anecdote, his repartee, his fun, 
and his tale (in the latter of which he was 
Mathews’s teacher), merited not the title of 
Picaroon, except in the spirit of jocular inti- 
macy, which converts terms of reproach into 
terms of endearment, and renders it a deep 
sin against society to repeat such expressions 
as if ever they had been meant in serious 
application. 

With these brief and unwilling remarks we 
oe to the defence before us, in which the 

lial piety of a Ballantyne (John, the not un- 
worthy son of James), assisted by family and 
other friends, has warmly and powerfully vin- 


dicated the fame of a father and the reputation | all, by insinuating every sort of misdeed or negli- 
of other near relatives. It is in form the same) gence against his associates.” 

as the volumes whose truth and accuracy it! ‘Che pamphlet points ont that in his sketch 
impeaches; and can thus be conveniently bound | of the early life of John Ballantyne, the writer 
up with them: and, indeed, it ought so to be! is completely wrong in almost every particular ; 
preserved, for it throws much light upon very | and thence demonstrates the tendency to error 
prominent portions of their contents. It is|in other material statements in which the cha- 
generally and well observed :— jracter of the Ballantynes are implicated. 

“In the * Life of Sir Walter Scott’ it did} “The foregoing piece of personal history 
not, it seems, occur to Mr. Lockhart that the|(says our Refutation) is followed by a gross and 
representations he has given of his father-in- libellous caricature of the two brothers. The 
law’s dearest friends and most constant allies|one is described as a gourmand; the other is 
might lead honest people to inquire how, if|represented as something worse. Scott, it is 
these men were really such doubtful or am-/said, used to apply to them certain grotesque 
biguous characters —gluttons or picaroons—as | nicknames, which Mr. Lockhart, with his cha- 
they have been described by him, a gifted being  racteristic taste and feeling, has published. 
like Scott, who to high genius united great) But still they had some merit, even in the eyes 
worldly discernment and sagacity, came to as-'of the man who has so cruelly aspersed their 
sociate with and confide in them throughout'memories. ‘ They entertained him (Scott) ; 
every vicissitude of fortune, in cloud as well as| they both loved and revered him, and I believe 
in sunshine, in storm as well as in calm? A/would have shed_their hearts’ blood in his 
question so natural and so german to the sub-/servive; but they both, as men of affairs, 
ject (as treated by Mr. Lockhart) not having|deeply injured him—and above all, the day 
been anticipated by him, no solution had been | that brought John into pecuniary connexion 
provided for the unforeseen interrogatory. | with him, was the blackest in his calendar. A 
But, when reflection had shewn that it might | more reckless, thoughtless, improvident adven- 
be convenient to obviate an objection which {turer never rushed into the serious responsibili- 
must present itself to every mind, means were (ties of business.’ It was certainly something 
immediately used to supply the omission; and/to entertain Scott; it was more‘to love and 
we have now before us the ‘ Standard’ uews-|revere him;’ and it was most of all that Mr. 
paper, of the 2d April, 1838, in which, under Lockhart ‘believes’ they ‘would have shed 
cover of some general remarks on the ‘ Life of|their hearts’ blood in his service” But 
Sir Walter Scott,’ an attempt is made to fore-{even these singular and, as we should think, 
stall the anticipated objection ; and, in order tojredeeming virtues, were, it seems, over- 
give greater prominence to the volunteer de-| balanced, if not extinguished, by the consider. 
fence, the ordinary ‘ leader’ of the paper is ation that ‘ both, as men of affairs, deeply 
displaced to make room for it. The writer of injured him;’ and, above all, that ‘ the 
the article in question, after telling us that day which brought John into pecuniary 
* Sir Walter Scott was the greatest man that/connexion with him was the blackest in his 
has lived in our generation,” and that ‘ he was calendar.’ Now, we shall prove that these 
the wisest man of his own and of many ages,’ | assertions are contradicted by the evidence of 
proceeds to throw a little shade into his pic-/Sir Walter, as quoted by Mr, Lockhart him. 
ture, by way of enhancing the ultimate effects: {self ; that, so far from his having been ‘ deeply 
—‘ He had weaknesses, but they were the injured’ by his connexion with the Ballantynes, 
effect of a lofty and modest nature; he was he was thereby greatly benefited ; that his own 
indiscreet in the selection of associates, from | large expenditure absorbed the whole profits of 
generous confidence and a too much expanded |the printing establishment, and much more 
benevolence. We speak with much deference, | besides, involving the elder brother in ruin at a 
but we must, nevertheless, be permitted to! period of life when, from the nature and extent 


observe, that a tendency to herd with improper 
associates appears to us to be a strange ‘ effect 
of a generous and modest nature ;’ one, indeed, 
which we should never have @ priori antici- 
pated from our own knowledge of human 
nature. And, on the other hand, with regard 
to the assertion that Sir Walter Scott’s alleged 
indiscretion ‘in the selection of associates’ 
arose ‘from generous confidence and a too 


to be, in a great measure, a stranger.” 

These remarks follow upon the assertion 
that,— 

* Mr. Lockhart endeavours, throughout the 
whole of his work, to aggrandise the character 
of Sir Walter Scott by depreciating that of the 
friends whom he most esteemed and trusted ; 





of his business, he might otherwise have pos- 
sessed a comfortable, if not an affluent inde- 
pendence; and that the day which brought 
‘John Ballantyne into pecuniary connexion 
‘with Scott,’ and which Mr. Lockhart styles 
‘the blackest in his calendar,’ was eventually 
productive of no greater calamity to Sir Walter 
than replacing in full his advances on the book- 
selling business, ‘ with a balance of a thousand 





much expanded benevolence,’ we shall, in the| pounds,’ notwithstanding the most imprudent 
sequel, be under the necessity of testing the |undertakings in which lie had embarked. All 
value of this rhetoric by a species of logic | these circumstances will fall under our review 
(that of figures) to which Mr. Lockhart seems |in the sequel, where, eschewing the example of 


Mr. Lockhart, we shall endeavour to make our 
statements square with our proofs, leaving it to 


|others to draw upon their imagination, which 
jis at all times an easier matter than to submit 


ito the drudgery of examining facts. In the 
/meantime, as he tells us ‘a more reckless, 
thoughtless, and improvident adventurer’ than 


and seeks to exonerate him from all blame con-| John Ballantyne ‘ never rushed into the serious 
pnected with the misfortunes which rnined them | responsibilities of business ;’ and as he evem 
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insinuates that his integrity was by no means 
of a kind to be relied upon, we shall take leave 
to oppose to the damnatory statements and 
innuendoes of Mr. Lockhart the decisive evi- 
dence of Sir Walter Scott, even when writing 
in a moment of irritatio and displeasure. In 
a letter, dated the 18th of May, 1813, ad- 
dressed to Mr. John Ballantyne, Sir Walter, in 
conclusion, says,‘ Adieu, my dear John. I 
have the most sincere regard for you, and you 
may depend on my considering your interest 
with quite as much attention as my own. If I 
have ever expressed myself with irritation in 
speaking of this business [the disposal from the 
stock of John Ballantyne and Co. to Constable’s 
firm of certain unsaleable books and copyrights], 
you must impute it to the sudden, extensive, 
and unexpected embarrassments in which I 
found myself involved all at once. If to your 
real goodness of heart and integrity, and to the 
quickness and acuteness of your talents, you 
added habits of more universal circumspection, 
and, above all, the courage to tell disagreeable 
truths to those you hold in regard, I pronounce 
that the world never held such aman of business. 
These it must be your study to add to your other 
good qualities.’ ”” 

Again, ‘‘ The alliance with Ballantyne,’ 
says he, ‘soon infected him (Scott) with the 
proverbial rashness of mere: mercantile adven- 
ture ;’ and ‘ hence,’ he adds, in conclusion, 
‘by degrees was woven a web of entanglement, 
from which neither Ballantyne nor his adviser 
had any means of escape.’ Doubtless, ‘a 
web of entanglement” was woven, but cer- 
tainly not from ‘the rashness of mere mercan- 
tile adventure.’ The profits of the printing 
concern were at that time twice as large as 
those that are generally derived from this busi- 
ness nowadays; and if they had been applied 
to their legitimate purpose, they would have 
soon unwoven the meshes of any ‘ entangle- 
ment’ proper to the business. It is true, that 
the rashness of Scott’s literary schemes,— the 
extreme imprudence of which his biographer 
has not attempted to disguise,—must have con- 
siderably embarrassed both himself and his 
partner ; but even these were not the cause of 
Scott’s ultimate ‘ entanglements,’ as Mr. 
Lockhart asserts in a subsequent part of the 
work ; the business of the printing-house hav- 
ing been ample enough to conquer all the diffi- 
culties which sprang from that source. Neither 
was the unfortunate bookselling business, — 
‘begun,’ as Mr. Lockhart most truly says, 
‘in the short-sighted heat of pique, and con- 
ducted with the extravagant folly of a raw 
speculator in the perilous trade of publishing,’ 
—in any way the cause of the embarrassments 
in which Sir Walter Scott became eventually 
involved. Even although it had, his biographer 
would not have been entitled to complain ; for 
it was entirely of Scott’s own seeking. That 
concern was established to meet his own views 
at the time; he having a one-half share,* and 
James and John Ballantyne one-fourth share 
each, with a salary to the latter as manager. 
But, although the difficulties arising from the 
bookselling concern were troublesome at the 
time, they were not lasting. John Ballantyne, 
in his * Memorandum’—which Mr. Lock- 
hart quotes, but does not condescend to inform 
us how or by what means it chanced to come 
into his handsf—attributes them in part to 





° « Mr. Lockhart States incorrectly, ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. 
p. 223, that the bond of copartnership only bound Scott «as 
— partner ;’ he had a one-half share, as mentioned 

ve, 


_1 ** When the papers of Mr. John Ballantyne were, after 
his death, examined by his executors, there was found 
amongst them a sealed packet, superscribed, ‘Open not, 





‘the most extravagant and foolish advances 
from its funds to the printing concern; in 
other words, to the paying the accounts due for 
printing the ‘ unpromising’ literary adven- 
tures in which Scott rashly embarked, and 
which have been pretty correctly enumerated 
by Mr. Lockhart himself. But even the bad 
stock—and none could possibly be worse—ac- 
cumulated in consequence of those rash and 
ill-judged speculations, was, in the end, dis- 
posed of upon advantageous terms; the house 
met all its engagements; and Sir Walter, who 
ultimately became the sole creditor, ‘ paid even 
himself in full, with a balance of a thousand 
pounds.’ What, then, it has justly been asked, 
‘becomes of the ruin which John Ballantyne 
had entailed upon Sir Walter, if, after all the 
wild speculations in which Scott had involved 
the young and starved concern, he was paid in 
full, and a thousand pounds more ?’ To every 
reader of Mr. Lockhart’s work it must be as 
clear as noonday, that Sir Walter Scott’s em- 
barrassments did not spring from his connexion 
with the Ballantynes, either as printers or 
booksellers; but originated solely in his am- 
bition to become a landed proprietor, and to 
‘endow a family’ before he had acquired the 
means of effecting either upon any sound or 
secure foundation. And it is equally evident 
that Mr. James Ballantyne was eventually 
ruined by Sir Walter Scott ;— rendered penni- 
less at a time when he ought to have been able, 
if so inclined, to retire with a handsome com- 
petence. If Sir Walter Scott had never been 
connected with James Ballantyne in business, 
but had contented himself with extending his 
patronage to his old schoolfellow, it would have 
been infinitely better for both parties. Mr. Bal- 
lantyne would, in that case, have realised a re- 
spectable fortune ; and Sir Walter would have 
escaped the temptations presented by the facili- 
ties of a mercantile copartnership, to raise money 
for the purchase of lands for which he had not 
otherwise the means of paying. Sir Walter 
Scott’s embarrassments, and the consequent 
embarrassment and ruin of his partner, arose, 
as we have just stated, from his extensive pur- 
chases of land before he had realised money to 
pay for it; and from his making a free use of 
the name of the company (with the consent of 
his partner, of course) to meet the payments for 
these purchases, —a proceeding which led to a 
series of bill transactions with Constable and 
Company, which, on the failure of that firm, 
brought ruin both on himself and on Mr. James 
Ballantyne. Money wanted was raised, first, 
by acceptances to James Ballantyne and Co., 
for a portion of the amount required; and, 
secondly, by obtaining from Constable and Co., 
as if for literary property, promissory-notes or 
acceptances for a further portion: for these 
James Ballantyne and Co. granted acceptances 
to Constable and Co. ; and the remaining por- 
tion was raised by James Ballantyne and Co. 
drawing bills on Constable and Co., and grant- 
ing acceptances in return ; — Sir Walter Scott, 
the sole party for whom these extensive accom- 
modations were arranged, remaining all the 
while in the back-ground, unseen and un- 
named. Whatever accommodation the printing 
concern may, at one period, have obtained from 
Constable and Co,, the passion for land came 
speedily to monopolise the supplies; and the 
ultimate application of the sums raised in the 
manner above stated was to pay the price of 
those imprudent purchases. Mr. Lockhart may 
possibly feel inclined to question the accuracy 


nge of by Sir Walter 
Scott. Quaere—Was the ‘Memorandum’ above referred 
to among the contents of this packet?” 


read not,’ and which was taken char, 


he aaa 


of this statement; but we shall establish it 
upon the authority of both Sir Walter Scott 
and Mr. James Ballantyne, which we conceive 
to be the best that can be produced. But, 
before doing so, it may be proper to introduce 
here an extract from the third volume of the 
‘ Life’ (p. 62), illustrative of that sceleratus 
amor terre, and other minor but expensive 
propensities, for which Sir Walter Scott 
was so conspicuously distinguished. The 
whole of that financial system by which 
these cravings were partially satiated must now 
be laid open. Mr. Lockhart alone is respon. 
sible for the necessity of the exposure. He has 
stated, in broad and unqualified terms, that Sir 
Walter Scott never drew money from the print. 
ing concern ; and in one sense this may be said 
to be true. But he did what was precisely the 
same thing: for, by a document before us, 
dated the 17th of April, 1823, entitled, ‘ Me- 
morandum as to James Ballantyne and Co.’s 
Accounts,’ it appears that the ‘amount of 
discount paid on Sir Walter Scott’s account, 
from 15th May, 1822, to 17th April, 1823, 
being eleven months, was 1146/. 19s. 3d.!'— 
in other words, at the rate of more than 1200/. 
a-year, exclusive of exchanges on remittances 
and bill-stamps. ‘Two-thirds of the entire pro. 
fits of the business were thus expended in rais- 
ing money solely for the accommodation of Sir 
Walter Scott. But the real state of the case 
may be brought out in a still more explicit 
and unchallengeable form. In the year 1822, 
James Ballantyne and Co. thought proper to 
balance their affairs, and, under some new 
arrangements, to enter into a new contract of 
co-partnership. This instrument was executed 
on the Ist of April that year. The vidimus 
then made up by an agent mutually employed 
by the parties is now before us; and it shews 
that the bills then current, in the name of 
James Ballantyne and Co., bué for Sir Waller 
Scott's private accommodation alone, amounted 
to 26,896/. 5s. 11d.; while, neither at that time 
nor subsequently, was there a single accommo- 
dation-bill current on account of the company 
itself. No means having been taken by Sir 
Walter Scott to clear off any part of this large 
sum, it was kept floating by successive renewals 
of accommodation-bills, the most expensive of 
all modes of raising money, not to say also 
the most precarious; and the consequence was, 
that a large and constantly augmenting addi- 
tion was made to the original amount, by the 
expense attending these multiplied renewals.— 
But, further, whenever Sir Walter was in want 
of money for any purpose, ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, a new note was asked for and ob- 
tained. Ifa builder received a bill for work 
done at Abbotsford, it was generally made pay- 
able by a note on James Ballantyne and Co.; 
or if a remittance was necessary to buy Sir 
Walter’s eldest son a step in his regiment, 
James Ballantyne and Co. were called upon to 
assist in the same form. Thus, the sum which 
in December, 1822, was only 26,8967. 5s. i1d., 
had, at the time of the bankruptcy in 1826, 
been increased, by stamps, discounts, and bank 
exchange, by 8085/. 3s. 1d. ; and by promissory 
notes granted to Sir Walter Scott by James 
Ballantyne and Co. for the other purposes ent- 
merated, by the sum of 17,142/. 18s. lod. It 
is so far from being true, therefore, as Mr. 
Lockhart affirms, that Sir Walter Scott never 
drew any thing from the business, that there 1s 
the most conclusive evidence to shew, that, ex- 
cepting the means necessary to carry it on, - 

Mr. James Ballantyne’s personal and — 
expenses, he drew from it all its earnings, a” 





more than all. Mr. James Ballantyne’s whole 
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share of the profits, deducting the expense of 
his family, was floating in the business at the 
command of Sir Walter Scott, besides the profit 
accruing to him from his one-sixth share of all 
the new novels, after the death of his brother 
John. He had cast his bread upon the waters, 
put it did not return to him after many days of 
labour and sorrow. He lost all, and was, be- 
sides, stripped of every thing he possessed, ex- 
cept his household furniture. Not a wreck 
was saved,—not even his house, which had 
been bought with his wife’s fortune, and which, 
in the fulness of his confidence, he had not 
taken any means to secure to her and her child- 
ren. All this may appear to be the very ex- 
cess of unreflecting simplicity ; and Mr. Ballan- 
tyne may be blamed for his apparent facility in 
thus lending himself to the purposes of Sir 
Walter Scott, and carrying his accommodations 
to such an extent. But, in judging of this 
matter, the relative positions of the parties 
should be duly weighed and considered. Our 
impression is, that he had no choice left; Sir 
Walter Scott, to use his own phrase, ‘ had laid 
down the law,’ and refusal was not to be 
thought of. Besides, Mr. Ballantyne thought, 
that if ‘the worst came to the worst,’ there 
was Abbotsford, which would secure every one, 
and make up for every deficiency. Still, it is 
certain that he had, occasionally, misgivings on 
the subject; for, notwithstanding Mr. Lock- 
hart’s assertion to the contrary, he did ‘make 
serious efforts to master these formidable ba- 
lances of figures.” We have seen them, and 
cannot, therefore, admit Mr. Lockhart’s asser- 
tion against incontrovertible evidence. He 
summed up Sir Walter Scott’s liabilities, or 
rather the liabilities of James Ballantyne and 
Co.on his account ; and he set against these Sir 
Walter’s means of meeting them summarily, 
should that become necessary ; concluding his 
estimate of available resources with,—‘ then 
add Abbotsford, so there is the head for the 
washing.’ ”? * 

Statement after statement, of equal force 
with those we have quoted, pervade this irre. 
sistible argument; but we must now confine 
ourselves to very brief additional extracts. 

“He (Scott, says the writer,) might be 
lavish or extravagant in his expenditure, but 
he was never indifferent to, nor ignorant of, 
the nature and extent of his liabilities. Pro- 
bably no man, situated as he was, ever kept a 
more wakeful and keen eye on the progress of 
the pecuniary transactions in the explication of 
which he was so deeply interested. Mr. Lock- 
hart, however, seems entirely to forget what 
we have shewn to be the real state of the case, 
—namely, that Sir Walter Scott’s fearful re. 
sponsibility was not ‘as a printer in the Canon- 
gate,’ but as an extensive purchaser of land, 


* After giving a full abstract of the printing establish- 
Ment accounts, it is said, ‘* This abstract is made up from 
detailed accounts, which have been carefull prepared, 
and its general accuracy may, therefore, be relied on. It 
brings the whole of these matters, as it were, into a focus; 
shewin at one view the result of the system acted upon 
by Sir \ alter Scott to raise money for his own purposes, 
Pea jiabilities which he consequently incurred,—and 
i le positive pecuniary advantages which he derived from 
's connexion with James Ballantyne. In fact, his large 
Wantsswallowed up every thing. Theordinary profitsof the 

siness, though considerable, were very far Indeed from 
Sufficing for his demands. He employed it as an instru- 
ment for raising and keeping afloat as long as possible the 
per eg Sums above specified ; and when the machinery 
pn no longer work, and the day of reckoning arrived, 
th as found that the estate purchased with the funds 
oe had been placed beyond the reach of creditors. 
pee ‘aantyne’s all was swept into the vortex of bank- 

ptcy; and, by the acts of another, his friend and 
partner, he became ‘a broken man.’ But he lived to 
maf his ruined fortune, and thereby to prove to the 
or’ dd that the business, if left to itself, would have been 
lucrative and prosperous; and that, under his sole ma- 
hagetnent, it proved a thriving concern,” 





and co-obligant with Constable and Co.;—~ 
though, in the paragraph immediately pre- 
ceding the one we have quoted, he informs 
us that, as late as May 1825, Scott was ‘me- 
ditating a new purchase to the extent of 
40,000/.,’ to be paid for, of course, upon the 
credit of James Ballantyne and Co., and Con. 
stable and Co. Mr. Lockhart, therefore, may 
spare his ‘ sighing comments,’ or, if he delights 
therein, reserve them for those who were the 
real victims of that mania which destroyed all 
within its sphere of operation.” 

Into the account, and monstrous amount of 
bills and counter bills, we cannot enter: —if 
figures do not err, the array is as afflicting as 
it is terrible; and the only suggestion that 
offers itself to our minds as an apology is, that 
Mr. Lockhart might, in his natural desire to 
elevate Scott, undesignedly forget what was 
due to others. The Ballantynes, however, 
have no longer a degraded memory: this pam- 
phlet is the best inscription on their tomb. 





The Life and Times of Louis the Fourteenth. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq., Historiographer 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. Vols. III. 
and IV. 8vo. London, 1838. Bentley. 

WE rise from the perusal of the two last 

volumes of this work, with the conviction that 

it merits, by the industry displayed in collecting 
and digesting materials, and by the generally 
pleasing manner in which it is arranged and 
written, a place among the best historical works 
of the present day. Without pretending to 
have extended his researches to inedited sources, 
Mr. James has examined and used all the ordi- 
nary printed works, which in any essential 
manner bear upon his subject. As we have 
already observed, in noticing the former vo- 
lumes, we by no means agree in many of his 
estimates of personal character, and we think 
that, sometimes, his views of the spirit and 
tendency of public measures and events are 
rather rash, and what our Germanists would 
call one-sided. His rashness in forming opin- 
ions is sometimes exhibited strongly in little 
matters, and we are tempted to point out one 
which, though a trifle as far as it concerns the 
book, affects the orthography of the name of 
one of our most eminent literary contemporaries. 

The name to which we allude is that of Sir 

William Lockhart, Cromwell’s ambassador in 

France (who commanded the English auxilia- 

ries at the siege of Mardyke), which Mr. James 

prints without the h, Lockart, justifying him- 
self by the following note ‘‘ I find the name 
thus written in two editions of the memoirs of 
the Duke of York, afterwards James II.” This 
is clearly taking the exception instead of the 
rule. In Sir William’s own time, when his 
name occurs most frequently in print, there 
was no uniformity of spelling—he does not even 
write his name always uniformly in his own 

letters, though he most generally uses the h, 

Lockhart ; and as these letters are easy of ac- 

cess, and illustrate more or less the court of 

Louis, we think that they ought to. have been 

consulted previous to the adoption of a new 

mode of spelling the name. We may quote 
an example of the danger of making off-hand 
general assertions. Mr. James says—* From 
the accession of Clovis till the present day, France 
has never produced any thing at all deserving 
the name of an epic poem.”” We imagine that 
Mr. James does not pretend to know any thing 
about French literature during at least five- 
sixths of this long period: in fact, nothing at 
all is known of that literature during about one 
half of it; but it is now perfectly understood, 
that the poems of Garin le Loberain, and the 





like, commonly known by the title of ‘* Chan. 
sons de Geste,” a very numerous class of pro- 
ductions of the thirteenth century, are, many 
of them, as perfect epic poems as the ‘ Iliad” 
of Homer. The French language itself was far 
more majestic and nervous in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries than it is now. 

But, not to dwell upon these matters, of no 
great moment when compared with the whole, 
there is one stumbling-block on which we think 
Mr. James has, in some measure, fallen —that 
of thinking it necessary to make the subject of 
his history cut the best figure possible. There 
is too much inclination to elevate the virtues 
and gloze over the vices of the grand monarch. 
We can only view the character of Louis the 
Fourteenth as that of a magnificent and selfish 
tyrant. Faithless, unjust, luxurious, extor- 
tionate ;—the very measures which are pointed 
out as most meritorious were only undertaken 
or encourage’ to flatter or gratify his royal 
vanity. The unprovoked and brigandlike 
aggressions on all his neighbours, the savage 
devastations in Holland and the Palatinate, the 
barbarous and impolitic massacre of his Pro- 
testant subjects, the unbounded licentiousness 
of his court, are but a few of the stains which 
must ever be inseparable from his memory. It 
is true, as Mr. James insists more than once, 
that there was not much blood shed on the 
scaffold for treason during his time, but this is 
far from an acquittal of cruelty or tyranny ; a 
public execution requires a public trial ; but 
the most merciless despotism is that which is 
exercised slowly and in secret ;—the annals of 
the bastile alone are a disgrace to the reign of 
Louis XIV. 

These defects, perhaps in themselves not 
very important, are compensated by a clear and 
conspicuous narrative of the events of this 
long and memorable reign. The campaigns 
which raised Louis’s glory, the negotiations 
which displayed his treachery and his cunning, 
the domestic intrigues, whether among his 
mistresses or his ministers, are all laid dis- 
tinctly before our view. Satisfied with recom- 
mending the book as a work of a very superior 
kind in comparison with the mass of trash with 
which, in the name of history, the world is 
now every day deluged, we proceed to give a 
few extracts from the two last volumes. 

Raising the Wind.—‘“* Shortly after, the 
states of Languedoc were assembled, and 
Mazarin demanded from them a grant of one 
million five hundred thousand livres. The 
province was r and exhausted, and the 
states, but especially the clergy, remonstrated 
vehemently, declaring that their congregations 
would be utterly ruined. It was immediately 
suggested to Mazarin that fright might do 
more with the province than persuasion ; and, 
in a few days after, a packet arrived for the 
governor, announcing that the army of Catalonia 
was to take up its winter quarters in Lan. 
guedoc, and giving directions respecting all the 
arrangements for distributing the troops 
through the province. The states immedi- 
ately, in imagination, beheld themselves eaten 
up by the soldiery, and a very brief calculation 
shewed, that the contributions which would be 
enacted from them for the support of the army 
would arjount to ten times the sum demanded 
by the cardinal. At thesame time, it was adroit- 
ly insinuated to the principal members, that 
there might be means of changing the destina- 
tion of the army. Sixteen hundred thousand 
francs were immediately voted, and the forces 
from Catalonia were quartered in Guienne, as 
had, in fact, been intended throughout.” 

Last Days of Maxarin.—‘* On all occasions 
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of ceremony, when it was necessary to receive 
strangers, he now made use of a great quantity 
of paint to hide the ravages of disease. Those 
ravages, however, were too apparent to be con- 
cealed from any person who had ever seen him 
in a better state of health. One of the foreign 
ministers, having been admitted to his levee 
while in this condition, whispered to a 
friend after gazing on the rouged countenance 
of the cardinal, * The painting is good for a 
copy, but it wants the spirit of the original ;’ 
and Gourville, who met him five days before 
his death, carried about in a chair through the 
park at Vincennes, declares that it was evident 
that his life was at an end. From him, in- 
deed, Mazarin made no effort to conceal the 
fact, telling him in plain terms that he was 
dying; and, at length, after having called the 
royal family around his bed, and having made 
each of them a present of some superb jewel, 
he took a solemn farewell of those with whom 
he had been so long and so strangely connected 
— begged them not to visit him again, as his 
existence would be soon over—called all his 
domestics and attendants round him, and 
sitting in his chair, full dressed, with his beard 
neatly trimmed, his red robes on, and his cleri- 
cal cap upon his head, he asked their pardon 
for any evil that he might have done them, for 
any harsh word or violent conduct he might 
have used, and bade them good by for the last 
time. He occupied himself, as long as he could 
hold the pen, in signing despatches; and a few 
hours before his death, after feeling his own 
pulse, he exclaimed, judging by the strength 
which yet remained, ‘I shall still suffer a good 
deal.’ He died between two and three o'clock 
in the morning of the 9th of March, 1661. 
A few hours before his death, his medical at. 
tendant informed him that a comet had just 
appeared; and, believing that the physician 
wished to apply the portent, as it was then 
considered, to his own exit from the world, he 
replied, with a contemptuous smile, ‘ The co- 
met does me too much honour.’ But one of 
his own acts, performed a few hours before his 
decease, is, perhaps, still more characteristic of 
the age, and of the man. This was, to send 
the Chevalier de Meré to the chief president, 
begging him to declare, in his name, to the 
parliament, that he died its very humble 
servant. This was the last public act of 
Mazarin.” 

The Duke D’Antin.—“ His best quality, 
perhaps, was, that he never spoke ill of any 
one ; but this was counterbalanced by so many 
measures, by such base flattery, and pitiful 
subserviency, that even this good trait was 
looked upon rather as the effect of fear than of 
charity—a weakness rather than a virtue. 
He was famous as an epicure, as a gambler, 
and as a coward; the latter, indeed, to such a 
degree, that, we are assured, it had become 
shameful to insult D’Antin. Nevertheless, he 
had great talent for war; and could his cow- 
ardice have been done away with, it was uni- 
versally admitted he would have been one of 
the first generals of the age. His whole at- 
tention, however, was to succeed by flattery ; 
and that flattery extended not only to the king, 
but to all the king’s favourites; not only to all 
the king’s favourites, but to all their favourites, 
to the valets of the king, and to the valets of 
the king’s favourites. On the occasion of a 
visit paid to him at Petit Bourg, by the king and 
Madame de Maintenon, he caused a complete 
account to be taken of her apartments at Ver- 
seilles; the furniture, the books, the manner 
in which they were thrown upan the table, the 
very places in which they were marked; and, 
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on entering the house of D’Antin, she found 
the suite of rooms prepared for her, precisely in 
the same state as those she had left. Besides 
this, every thing had been done to afford amuse- 
ment, pleasure, and comfort to every one that 
accompanied the court, from the very highest 
to the very lowest; and, during the course of 
the day, D’Antin contrived to visit every one 
in his own chamber, down to the very valets, 
and to do the honours of his house to all. 
The king was much pleased with all that he 
beheld, and praised every thing highly, except 
an alley of horse-chestnuts, which, though very 
beautiful in themselves, cut off the view from 
the king’s apartments. The monarch remarked 
the fact to D’Antin; but, the next morning, 
when he looked from the window, the trees 
were gone. Not the slightest trace of them 
existed, nor of the labour by which they had 
been removed. No one had heard any noise, 
no one had perceived any confusion ; but the 
trees were gone, the ground smooth and even, 
and a beautiful view stretching out before the 
windows of the king. Madame de Maintenon 
repaid him for all his civility by a rude and 
bitter jest as she quitted his dwelling; but 
the king bestowed upon him, a fortnight after, 
the government of the Orleanois.”’ 

The Count de Grammont.—‘ The king was 
at play, as was too frequently the case, when a 
dispute arose in regard to one of the turns of 
the game. The king was eager, but his op- 
ponent would not yield, and the courtiers 
around maintained a respectful silence. At 
that moment, the Count de Grammont was 
seen entering the apartment; and the king 
immediately exclaimed, ‘ Come hither, Gram- 
mont, and decide this dispute between us.’ 
‘ Your majesty is in the wrong,’ replied the 
count immediately, without waiting to hear 
more. * How can you say I am in the wrong,’ 
cried the king, ‘ before you hear the point in 
dispute?’ ‘* Why, sire,” replied the count, ¢ if 
the matter had been even doubtful, all these 
gentlemen who stand round silent would have 
decided in your favour long ago.’ ”’ 

The Duke of Montausier.—‘‘ Amongst those 
who stand out most prominently from the pic- 
ture of the reign of Louis XIV. by their dis- 
similarity from the rest of his courtiers, was 
the famous Duke of Montausier, who had been 
appointed by the king, governor to the dauphin. 
We find him stigmatised by some of those who 
probably suffered from meddling with him in 
an impertinent manner, ‘ as a bunch of nettles 
which stung on whichever side they were 
taken ;’ but Montausier was, in reality, a man 
of plain, simple, and rigid principles, somewhat 
phlegmatic in character, and, perhaps, a little 
cynical in disposition, but still noble, generous, 
and elevated in all his feelings, though fre. 
quently irritated so as to say severe things by 
the impertinence and frivolity of the court in 
which he lived. On one occasion, in a dispute 
between him and his young pupil, the prince 
imagined that his governor had struck him ; 
and exclaimed, with fury and indignation, 
‘ How, sir! do you strike me? Bring me 
my pistols!’ ‘Bring his highness’s pistols,’ 
said the duke, coolly; and, causing them im- 
mediately to be given to the dauphin, he added, 
* Now, sir, see what you are going to do with 
them.’ The dauphin was struck and touched ; 
and when, after having finished his education, 
Montausier gave up his post, he did it with 
these words, ‘ Sir, if you are an honest man, 
you will love me ; if you are not, you will hate 
me; and I shall console myself.” * * * 

*€Qn the occasion of the taking of Philips. 
burg by the dauphin, Montansier wrote to 





Ed 
him a very different letter from those which 
the prince received from the other persons at 
the court. ‘I do not compliment you, mon. 
seigneur,’ he said, ‘ upon the taking of Phi. 
lipsburg; you had an army, an excellent park 
of artillery, and Vauban. I rejoice with you 
that you have shewn yourself liberal, generous, 
and humane, putting forward the services of 
others, and forgetting your own. It is upon 
this that I have to compliment you.’ ” 

The foregoing extracts will sufficiently shew 
the anecdotical character of many parts of Mr. 
James’s history. We recommend it cordially 
to our readers, for there are few periods in 
history more interesting for the variety of 
movement and action, and the extraordinary 
prominence of individual character, by which 
its many vicissitudes were marked. Among 
the darker and more singular questions which 
Mr. James has investigated at some length, 
none of the least are the history of the pri- 
soners, and of the celebrated man with the 
iron mask; which latter still remains a matter 
of doubt and mystery. 





The Deserted Bride, and other Poems. By 
G. P. Morris. 8vo. pp. 80. New York, 
1838. Adlard and Saunders. 

Sucu is the title of a volume of poems which 

have been published in America, and which, 

we must add, are very superior to the generality 
of similar works that have lately appeared in 
our own country. There is no attempt at 
greatness in this unassuming volume; no high- 
sounding words to cloak a host of unintelligible 
ideas; but a simple truthfulness, and a deep 
natural feeling, which have for us, in these 
days, a very uncommon charm. Several of 
these little poems, we are glad to hear, have 
already become very popular (and deservedly 
so) among our Transatlantic neighbours ; this 
speaks loudly for their good taste. Nor will 
we waste further space in bespeaking favour 
for what stands in no need of our recommenda- 
tion ; but present our readers with a lyric, such 
as any author might feel proud to have written. 
** When other Friends are round Thee. 


When other friends are round thee, 
And other hearts are thine; 
When other bays have crown’d thee, 
More fresh and green than mine, 
Then think how sad and lonely 
This doting heart will be, 
Which, while it throbs, throbs only, 
Beloved one, for thee! 
Yet do not think I doubt thee, 
I know ~ truth remains ; 
I would not live without thee, 
For all the world contains. 
Thou art the star that guides me 
Along life’s troubled sea ; 
And whatever fate betides me, 
This heart still turns to thee.” 

Nor can we allow the volume to slip away 
without giving another specimen of the author's 
abilities; the more so, as it is a jump from 
‘¢ grave to gay.” 

** The Miniature. 
William was holding in his hand 
The likeness of his wife— 
Fresh, as if touched by fairy wand, 
With beauty, grace, and life. 
He almost thought it spoke: _ 
He upon the treasure still, 
Absorbed, delighted, and am4zed, 
To view the artist’s skill. 
* This picture is yourself, dear Jane, 
’Tis drawn to nature true: 
I’ve kissed it o’er and o’er again, 
It is so much like you.’ a 
* And has it kissed you back, my dear! 
* Why—no—my love,’ said he. 
‘Then, William, it is very clear, 
*Tis not at all like me!” 


There are a few very spirited stanzas, en- 
titled “Fragment of an Indian Poem,” but 





| want of space prevents us from quoting them. 
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The same apology must extend to the verses 
which give the title to the volume; many of 
which we would willingly transfer to our pages. 
We, however, conclude by cordially recom- 
mending the work to our readers, as possess- 
ing many singular beauties and much original 
merit. 








Recollections of a Tour in the North of Europe, 
in 1836-37. By the Marquess of London- 
derry. 2vols. 8vo. London, 1838. Bentley. 

We always find our task light when we are 
called upon to pass judgment on the works of 
our intelligent nobility, and we think our stores 
of this class of literature would be materially 
benefited, were more of our travelled aristocracy 
to follow the example of Lord Londonderry, 
and give publicity to their impressions and 
recollections of the different countries they 
visit in their autumnal tours. The noble 
author is a pleasant traveller and an acute 
observer, so we shall proceed at once to extract 
from his recollections. 

Of clubs, which are not plentiful in St. Peters- 
burg as in London, we are told :— 

“The only two clubs I heard of were the 
English club in the Moska, and a club of 
citizens near the Hotel Labanof. The former 
deserves some description. It is composed of 
three or four hundred members, originally es- 
tablished by the English members of the Rus- 
sian company. It was first opened in 1770, 
but, from the falling off of the British residents 
at St. Petersburg, by degrees Russian gentle- 
men, citizens, and officers were introduced ; and 
there are now more of the latter than the 
former. It is amusing to dine with this society, 
and to observe, after dinner, each nationvesort- 
ing to its peculiar habits. The Russians, who 


invariably rise when eating is finished, leave | 


the dining-room, proceed to billiards, cards, 
chess, reading the newspapers, and their cigars. 





and we were honoured with a private audience 
of her imperial majesty. She entered the 
apartment, into*which we were introduced, 
with the Grand Duke Heritier, Cesarowitch. 
She came immediately up to me, and in the 
most gracious manner accosted me as an old 
acquaintance, remembering me (she was pleased 
to say) perfectly, in 1813, in Silesia. The in- 
describle majesty of deportment and fascinating 
grace that mark this illustrious personage are 
very peculiar. Celebrated as are all the fe- 
males connected with the lamented and beauti- 
ful Queen of Prussia, there is none of them 
more bewitching in manners than the Empress 
of Russia; nor is there existing, according to 
all reports, so excellent and perfect a being. 
After a kind and gracious conversation with 
me, she turned to my companions, and, while 
talking to them, the Cesarowitch approached 
me. He is eighteen, remarkably tall and hand- 
some, has a benign countenance and a princely 
air, and is undoubtedly one of the handsomest 
young men that can be seen. The Princess 
Olga, the younger of two sisters, was in the 
back ground ; she appeared about fourteen or 
fifteen, fair and delicate, but tall, with very 
brilliant and large sparkling eyes.” 

The higher classes appear to live in a more 
simple manner than we do in this country. 

“In Russia, however, I observed generally 
that—whereas a great dinner in other places, 
either abroad or at home, consists of eighteen 
or twenty-four different entrées and entremets 
in each course—the greatest dinners in St. 
Petersburg have only six or eight entrées, the 
same being so multiplied that the dinner goes 
on rapidly, and is universally well served. 
Every luxury and production of the world can 
be procured in this capital, and nothing can 
exceed the splendour, comforts, and good taste 
of the court and the aristocracy. I must ob- 
serve, however, in fairness, when speaking of 


The English call for their wine and punch, give | the table, that vegetables and fruits alone are 
toasts and make speeches, pretty much as at any | an exception; these are very inferior to thase 
public dinner in England. There is a very| grown in France and England, and the meat 
gentlemanlike set of British residents now at|in winter goes through certain processes, when 
St. Petersburg, and I passed a most agreeable in a frozen state (before it is cooked), that 


and interesting day at this club. They have | 


all the Russian and some German and French 
journals; but the entrance of newspapers 
into Russia is under strict surveillance; and 
although the noblesse, merchants, and persons 
of wealth and rank, know what is going for- 


make it more tasteless than in England. Beef 
in general is good, but I never ate good mutton 
in Russia, except at Count Nesselrode’s table, 
and then it was produced as a species of 
feast.” 

OF the climate at particular seasons we have 
the following remarks :— 


ward in the rest of the world, and receive most | 
of the publications after going through the} *¢ It is difficult to describe the effects of the 
censors’ hands, the generality of theinhabitants | weather and climate of St. Petersburg, at this 
and citizens are greatly ignorant of passing | period of the year, upon those who are not ac- 
events beyond those in their own capital. I|customed to them. Fortified by a long re- 
did not attend the Bourgeois club, and can/sidence, or by birth, on the spot, the consti- 
give no account of it.” tution may be rendered inaccessible to attacks 

The Empress seems, from the following, to| of this description; but I feel persuaded that 
be a kind and affable woman :— no Englishman can go to Russia without 

“At five o’clock in the evening of our} passing through the ordeal of more or less of 
arival, carriages were sent for us, to proceed | that sort of severe illness with which my fa- 
to our presentation to the empress, and to|mily were now visited. To young persons, 
dinner. We found a large circle present in a | especially females, I believe nothing can be 
very spacious room of three compartments,|more trying than the temperature at this 
separated by columns. In the centre division season. There is a dry, bleak wind, blowing 
were laid the tables for dinner; in the end|from the boundless plains and tracts of the 
compartment the company were assembled. |interior, which is met at Petersburg by the 
The Nesselrodes had preceded us, and many of raw, damp breeze of the Gulf of Finland, and 
our St. Petersburg acquaintance were already! the heavy dews of the Neva; and the un- 
arrived. It was uncertain in what manner healthy ingredients of these elements, thus 
the empress would receive us, whether we were | mixing in the wide streets of St. Petersburg, 
to be presented by our own ambassador, or by|form an atmosphere more disagreeable and 
the high officers and dames d'honneur of the | unbearable than can be experienced elsewhere.” 
Court. At length we found that the empress | The noble marquess was always treated with 
had commanded her grand maitre, Prince| the utmost kindness by all the imperial family, 
Volkouski, and Madame Nesselrode, wife of the| and many of his sketches overflow with gra- 
muster for foreign affairs, to introduce us, | titude for the attentions he received during his 





tour; but much of this cannot be extracted, 
and we are, therefore, reluctantly compelled to 
close our notice of this pleasant work. 

We should, however, add, that there is a 
part, composed of historical, political, 
and statistical details of most of the northern 
capitals, relieved by accounts of voyages of 
discovery, the state of trade, &c. The volumes 
are also ornamented with some portraits and 
plans ; they are well executed, and add ma- 
terially to the value of the work, which we 
strongly recommend as a delightful travelling 
companion. 


2ec, ad 











The Beauty of Holiness, and other Poems. 
By G. B. Scott, author of * Leisure Hours,” 
&c. 12mo. pp.157. London, 1838. Darton 
and Harvey. 

WE speak it with sorrow, but there is more 

trash published under the denomination of re- 

ligious poetry than any other; and the very 
nature of the subject in some measure disarms 
criticism. Further, when we see the beautiful 
language of Scripture mutilated by those mo- 
dern rhymesters who put it into the form of 
verse, we conclude that, at heart, they have no 
religion, no love, no veneration for the sublime 
passages which are scattered, like the stars of 
night, over the holy volume. Much as we 
reverence the sacred writing, it would militate 
greatly against the pleasure and the benefit 
which we should receive from reading the beau. 
tiful parable of the “ Prodigal Son,” if a remem~- 

brance of the senseless trumpery entitled, ‘* I 

will arise and go to my Father,” which is 

found in this volume, were to cross the mind. 

Nay, were we not good Christians, we never 

could bear to read the above-named parable 

again, after having perused the author’s trash. 

If he really has that love for what is holy which 

he professes, we would beg of him never to 

render unsightly that which hath so long 
haunted us as a “ beauty and a mystery,”’ not 
to cover these venerable and sacred images with 
his horrid white-wash, nor lay his sacrilegious 
hands upon the holy passages of Scripture. 
Very few, even amongst our greatest poets, 
have succeeded in. rendering paraphrases from 
the Bible readable; how, then, can a person 
who has no more poetry in him than a fire-poker 
hope to succeed? We give a few morsels, to 
shew that our censure has been justly called for. 
Here is a precious bit— 
*¢ For he, who, once oppressed with gloom, 
Trod the dark way with murmuring ; 
Shall now arise, as from death’s tomb, 
And run to Calv'ry, wondering !” 
Again: 
“« Teach of the Saviour, in whose cause, 
Archangels clap their joyful —- : 
Teach of the Saviour’s love, which draws 
Thy soul from death in beauteous strings.” 
Surely, he must have seen some bantam clap 
its joyful wings to suggest this thought. And 
here is a modest finish — 


« Hush, then, my lyre; thy notes are meet 
The theme of heavenly bliss to swell, — 
Yet who shall all her beauties tell ?” 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
New York, August 4, 1838. 
SIncE my last (see Literary Gasette, July 14), 
a report has been made to congress on the 
discovery of the longitude by Dr. Sherwood. 
The report is favourable, and 5000 copies were 
ordered to be printed for distribution. The 
doctor contemplates visiting England in the 
course of the fall, for the purpose of claiming 
the reward offered by the Board of Admiralty, 
and to secure a patent for the united kingdoms, 
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The report has created quite a sensation among 
or scientific men, who appear divided upon its 
practicabili¢y. Professors Dwight and Silliman 
approve the discovery, and their approval gives 
a sanction to it at once with a large class. 
Professor Rogers disapproves, and a number 

ive way to his opinion. For my own part, I 
feel perfectly convinced that the doctor has 
stated no more than is actually true, and in 
which he will be borne out by the most perfect 
demonstration. 

Mr. Bennett’s improved fuel-saving steam- 
engine has been taken from the original boat, 
and is shortly to be placed in another. There 
can be no doubt of its eventual success, though 
Mr. B. is poor, and this may prevent his per- 
fecting his discovery for some time to come. 

It has been proposed to introduce upon our 
waters the high-pressure boats of the Missis- 
sippi; and I think another year will see them 
used generally for the purpose of towing vessels 
in and out New York Harbour. They are 
much more powerful than the low-pressure 
engines, and give very little motion to the 
boat. They are generally horizontal ; and the 
boats do eighteen miles with the current, and 
twelve against it, per hour. Our North River 
and Long Island boats are all lower pressure. 
Their speed is generally from sixteen to 
eighteen and nineteen miles per hour. 

We are making rapid advances in the culti- 
vation of the mulberry and the growth of silk. 
Several large cocooneries have lately been es- 
tablished in the state of Connecticut, and bid 
fair soon to yield a handsome profit. Our 
country is particularly calculated for the growth 
of mul , and the next ten or twenty years 
will find the Union exporting, instead of im- 
porting, silk. I have now upon me a very 
beautiful vest, made of the finest American silk, 
manufactured in Connecticut. It is a pure 
white, and pronounced equal to any foreign 
ever imported to this market. To be sure, it 
cost more than French or English ; but we are 
gprs so rapidly, that we can soon furnish 
the article as cheap as we can purchase it 
abroad. 

Some exertions are making toward the culture 
of the sugar-beet in Ohio, and I understand the 
project is likely to succeed well, though I can 
at present give no particulars, except that large 
tracts of lands have been purchased, and the 
seed of the sugar-beet imported from France. 

I was yesterday invited by the American 
Institute to view a new screw-cutting machine, 
which will, I think, be of great utility. It is 
simple, and costs but little. It is constructed 
- after the model of the common chaser. Four 
small wheels, with chasers on the peripheries, 
are placed so that the edges come near a centre 
beneath a common driver. The screw de- 
scends between the chasers while they are re- 
volving, and is neatly threaded in six seconds. 
This machine will enable us to make screws 
as cheap, if not cheaper than we can import 
them. ‘The inventor is a raw Yankee. That 
is, what we call a Yankee in this country. 
He is from Connecticut, and has, I understand, 
several other very valuable machines. His 
screw-cutter was patented on the 9th of July 
last. A machine with two cutiers can be 
driven by a boy at a wheel, and costs only 
$28. Our cheapest, heretofore, have cost from 
$100 to $150, and required steam or horse 
power. 

The electro-magnetic engine has not been 
improved since my last, and I fear the in- 
genious inventor has more difficulty to contend 
against than he at first contemplated. It has, 
hewever, excited great interest, and Mr. 


Davenport now has rivals who are endeavour- 
ing to excel him in completing a perfect engine. 
They have power to drive*a small wagon, 
weighing about — pounds, round a circular 
railroad. Beyond this they have done no- 
thing. 

Some attempts have been made at raising 
vineyards at the West, but I fear our people do 
not yet sufficiently understand the culture of 
the grape to make it profitable. The climate 
of Arkansas is admirably adapted for the vine ; 
but the projectors have gone further north, 
and where their efforts will probably prove 
useless. 

A steam navigation company has been 
started in New Orleans, to run between that 
city and Liverpool; and another to run be- 
tween New Orleans and this city. The first of 


the latter line was to leave New Orleans | 


on the 19th ult. We have not heard of her ; 
she either did not sail, or has been lost. The 
passage is considered more dangerous than that 
hence to England, because the vessels along 
our coast are kept in the trough of the sea the 
whole distance. 

The finest steam packet we have upon our sea- 
coast is the Neptune. She runs between this 
and Charleston. There is some talk of her 
going to England. She will amaze you if she 
does ; she is a beautiful model, but no more 
calculated for a rough sea than a bateau. It 
will astonish you that men would risk their 
lives in such a cockleshell. S. J.B. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
EIGHTH MEETING: NEWCASTLE. 
(Third notice.] 

In continuing our report of this meeting, we 
may remark, that, where we meet with subjects 
which have been largely discussed in vo- 
luminous publications and passed under our 
review, and to which little or nothing new has 
been added, except in the way of argument in 
support of particular opinions ;—or subjects, 
however important, continued from year to 
year at every meeting of the Association, where 
we only learn something of the carrying out of 
an acknowledged principle, or the progress of 
a chain, the preceding links of which are fa- 
miliar to us;—or subjects which are brought 
forward chiefly to advertise articles in trade, or 
recommend parties to public notice ;— or sub- 
jects of so abstruse a nature that no popular 
medium can render them intelligible or useful ; 
— with all such cases, we repeat, it is in our 








judgment best to deal sparingly, and, not dis- | 


figuring what cannot be generally instructive 


or accurate enough for the few philosophical | 


readers, leave for the Annual Volume of the 
‘ Transactions’ matters which, though very 
indifferently misrepresented, would entirely oc- 
cupy our journal for months to come. 

With this preface we proceed to 


WEDNESDAY. 
SECTION A,— Mathematics and Physics. 
Sir J. Herschel, President. 

The chairman again complimented the lady 
audience, and expressed a hope that, while 
endeavouring to gratify their tastes, they would 
not forget that science was the principal object 
of their meeting. 

Professor Whewell read a report of the con- 
tinued observations ‘ On the Tides at Bristol,’ 
for which the Association made a grant at Li- 
verpool, and which were carried on under his 
direction from the preceding year by Mr. Bunt. 
They had endeavoured to obtain the law of the 





mean level of the tide by a simple process, 


which appeared to him to accomplish as perfect 
a result in one year as Mr. Lubbock’s tables 
for nineteen years. He did not mean to dis. 
parage the value of those important calcula. 
tions, but merely to observe, that he thought 
as certain and accurate data were afforded 
within the shorter period by the plan they had 
adopted. It consisted of this. They marked 
the highest points reached by the tide at 
spring, mean, and neap, and then reduced 
them to curves by drawing lines through them. 
The lines representing the height of the tides, 
and the intersecting curves giving the general 
laws which, being reduced, would not only en. 
able them to determine the mean height, but 
also supply data to solve many of the difficulties 
attached to the subject. 

Mr. Whewell observed, that he expected to 
attain still further laws, from the examination 
of the residue left by Mr. Blunt’s observations, 
| He had given the result of these discussions in 
|his ninth series of Tide Researches, in the 

*€ Philosophical Transactions.’? In that com. 
/munication, answers would be found to the 
| thirteen following questions: —1. To which 

transit of the moon ought we to refer a tide? 
|2. How does a change of the epoch affect the 
;Semimenstrual inequalities? 3. How does a 
change of the epoch affect the (lunar) parallax 
, correction of the time? 4. How does a change 
of the epoch affect the (lunar) declination cor- 
|rection of the time ? 5. How does a change of 
|the epoch affect the parallax correction of the 
jheights ? 6. How does a change of the epoch 
| affect the declination correction of the heights? 
7. Does the parallax correction of height vary 
as the parallax? 8. Does the parallax cor- 
rection of time vary as the parallax? 9. Does 
the declination correction of heights vary as 
the square of the declination? 10. Does the 
jdeclination correction of times vary as the 
square of the declination? 11. Can the laws 
of the corrections be deduced from a single 
year? 12. Are there any regular differences 
between the corrections of successive years? 

13. Do the corrections at different places agree 
in laws and in amount ? 
| Sir J. Herschel expressed his gratification at 
|the results which were constantly developing 
| themselves from the employment of curves for 
|registering the phenomena, and, as it were, 
|depicting them to the eye. ‘These curves, 
| among many other uses, had the advantage, as 
| Mr. Whewell had just shewn, of enabling us to 
| compare most readily and simply theory with 

actual observation, thus detecting previously 
| unsuspected discrepancies, and enabling us to 








| find where error lurked in the theory, and to 
\correct it. In fact, such was their utility, that 
most probably there would soon be no compar!- 
son instituted with isolated observations. 
Some conversation followed, in which a doubt 
was expressed whether this system could satis- 
factorily account for the tidal phenomena in 
other localities, so as to become a general law. 
The next paper read was a report from Mr. 
Russell,* ‘ On certain Experiments on the Laws 
of the Motion of Waves,’ which had been con- 
ducted by Sir John Robinson and himself, at 
the request of the Association. The object of 
their investigation had been, first of all, to de- 
termine by observation the formal laws of the 
motion of waves; then to examine their phy- 





. . ion of 
* This gentleman’s preceding paper in the Section © 
Meshenios tueted of Fhe resistance of fluids to - 
bodies passing through; the present chiefly treats 0! — 
«* behaviour” of the particles of water yy awa a 
and the solid of least resistance. Like all his ne 
tions, it is of deep practical interest, and its philoso ble 
investigation was one of the most novel and valua' 





contributions to the scienee of this meeting. Hd, L. G. 
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sical mechanism, the minute phenomena of the 
individual particles of the fluids, in such a 
manner as to enable them to obtain distinct 
physical conceptions of the manner in which the 
motion of waves was propagated. This was 
important, because, if they could thoroughly 
understand the mechanism by which the waves 
were constituted and propagated, they could 
then express the results either in geometrical or 
analytical language, and understand the theory. 
In the course of investigation it was found, that 
‘the translation wave presented certain remark. 
able analogies to the tidal wave ; so that a se- 
cond department of investigation arose, namely, 
the examination of the tidal wave as compared 
with this particular wave. The phenomena of 
the wave of translation were intimately con- 
nected with the phenomena which took place in 
the fluid when it was acted on by a solid moving 
body; and, consequently, the relation of the 
phenomena of this law of waves to the resistance 
of fluids formed another part of the examina- 
tion. The report of the preceding year con- 
tained a great portion of what had been done 
this year ; but the observations were such that 
they would probably not be completed in several 
years. What they had done this year had been 
to complete, as far as they possibly could, the 
second of these departments of investigation— 
that which related to the physical investigation 
of waves. They had previously determined the 
formal form of the wave ; that was to say, they had 
considered it as a particular kind of wave, hav- 
ing a given velocity and a given form ; and they 
had determined that the velocity of the wave 
was totally independent of the manner in which 
it was generated, and depended only upon one 
circumstance, namely, the depth of the wave. 
But this was a merely formal result, and their 
present object was to investigate the physical 
operation of the wave. In the formal investi- 
gation, they experienced considerable difficulty 
in ascertaining the form. The nature of a wave 
was such, that it was exceedingly difficult to 
detect its form, because it required an instant- 
aneous observation, made with great precision, 
by a number of observers in a small space, and 
with a minuteness which exceeded any means of 
ordinary calculation. ‘The method proposed by 
Professor Stevelly had been satisfactorily ap- 
plied to the land waye, which they found little 
more in length than six times the depth of the 
fluid. But they also found that this did not 
hold in all cases; for when the wave was very 
high the quantity was much greater ; but when 
it was low it was exactly the same. So that 
just when the wave was about to disappear, it 
was found that its length was six times the 
depth of the fluid. Now they could not define 
a form unless by fitting it into some form al- 
ready known ; and from all that he could learn, 
the only class of curve to which there was any 
likelihood of fitting this wave was the trichoi- 
dal, of which the cycloid was the termination. 
The form, as observed by Mr. Russell, was 
almost precisely cycloidal ; it was the cycloid 
apparently, but of double the length which the 
circumstance of its being the cycloid would have 
given; because it was manifest that, taking the 
limits, and supposing the wave to be a cycloidal 
wave, it would only be the circumference of a 
circle of which this was the diameter, or little 
more than three times. Now the cycloid was 
Six times the quantity. Thus another set of 
curves became necessary, and that set was the 
cycloidal set formed by a circle equal to double 
the depth of the fluid. This question settled, 
they found that the curve which the wave would 
fit was not a cycloid, but an analogous curve, 


which he (Mr. Russell) should be disposed to 


| call the semicircular cycloid. For the purpose 
| of ascertaining the physical constitution of the 
wave, and how it was propagated, the reservoir 
they had previously constructed was formed in 
a certain part of plate glass, the object being to 
float particles in water, and to observe the phe- 
nomena which took place among these par- 
ticles while the wave was passing over them. 
| He had previously examined many observations 
which had been made in Germany. Gesner 
had described the oscillating wave, and the 
ocean wave, in all their phenomena. He (Mr. 
Russell) called his the primary wave, or great 
wave of the translation of the fluid. The glass 
side of the vessel was carefully divided, so as to 
enable the eye to determine the results; and 
the following phenomena took place among the 
particles so invariably, that on the slightest 
observation the results could be calculated. 
Suppose that the particles were in a given 
place at right angles to the direction of the 
motion of the wave, when first the wave came 
there, the particles would begin to move in the 
direction of the motien with accelerating velo- 
city, and be at their maximum when the top 
of the wave was immediately over them ; then 
with retarding velocity; and at the instant 
when the wave left the place, the particles would 
be at rest in precisely the same position to one 
another as they occupied previously to the 
translation. They were put forward without 
the slightest displacement. The next question 
was the path of translation, which was a 
curious and simple matter. While the par- 
ticles were in their progress forward they were 
also raised. They were transferred forward 
horizontally to a distance equal to twice the 
height of the wave ; and the curves which the 
uppermost particles described were as exactly 
as possible the circles described upon the length 
of the wave. In the examination of this sub- 
ject, it would be found that the vertical trans- 
lation of the particles was in exact proportion 
to their distance from the bottom; and it 
would likewise be found that this was just 
what was necessary. Mr. Russell went on to 
examine what was the curve of the wave that 
resulted from these motions, and whether it 
was the curve which he had observed; and 
then touched upon the reflection of the wave. 
The next part of the subject to which he 
directed attention, was the relation which the 
translation wave bore to the phenomena of the 
resistance of fluids. He had previously ascer- 
tained that the displacement of a fluid by a 
vessel tovuk place, not in the body of the 
current, but solely by the generation of waves. 
Now the manner in which they were generated 
appeared to throw light upon the subject of 
the resistance of fluids ; because they wished to 
have exactly the same transference for particles 
of matter which was required for transference 
of waves. They wished to remove the fluid 
from a state of rest, and admit the vessel to 
passthrough. Now they found, that whenever 
the displacement took place in the wave, they 
had the phenomena of least resistance. So 
that, in forming a floating vessel with this 
wave-line disposed on alternate sides, so as to 
give such little motion to the particles as to 
displace nothing more than was necessary, and 
not for a greater distance than was necessary 
to allow the vessel to pass, they obtained the 
solid of least resistance. Since that time, a 
variety of experiments on large vessels had been 
performed; a number of steam-vessels were 
now constructed on this line; and it was a 
remarkable fact, that the fastest vessel on the 
Thames was one to which this form has been 
given. Several other vessels had since been 








built on a large scale on this construction, and 
he was happy to find that a great number of 
ship-builders had adopted, and weré building 
vessels with great success, on this line. It was 
scarcely credible that a vessel should move at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour, and not raise a 
spray,—not raise any thing like that high mass 
of water which was always found at the bows 
of vessels going at speed, but keep the water 
perfectly smooth, and leave it smooth, and as 
much at rest in the direction of the displace. 
ment as it was before the floating solid passed. 
This phenomenon had invariably accompanied 
all the vessels formed on this line. Now this 
appeared to him (Mr. Russell) to shew the 
correctness of a remark made by a French 
writer, who said he could prove, from the 
mathematical theory of fluids, that the re. 
sistance to a solid body, if properly formed, 
was nothing. He challenged the mathemati. 
cians of the day to disprove his assertion, 
which was never done; though, what the pro. 
per form could be, he confessed that he himself 
did not know. Now he (Mr. R.) thought he 
had quite manifested the possibility of a vessel 
moving through the water with little or no 
resistance. On making allowance for adhe- 
sion to the sides of the vessel (which they 
knew might be done correctly, from experi- 
ments made by others), they found that the 
resistance of the vessel was not one-twentieth 
part of the mere adhesion of the water to the 
sides of the vessel ; so that the resistance from 
displacement of transference was nearly nothing. 
A large vessel having been made in this form, 
the following experiment was performed. Two 
oranges were placed in the direction in which 
the vessel moved. ‘The person steering, after 
many attempts, at last succeeded in insinuating 
the prow of the vessel between the oranges. 
They rolled along the side of the vessel, 
remained in contact therewith, returned at 
the wake, and when the vessel passed, they 
remained at rest; they had been transferred 
horizontally in the manner of a wave, and re- 
mained at rest in precisely the same position 
as they were when the transference commen- 
ced. This appeared to him to be the strongest 
test, and if this vessel was not a solid of least 
resistance, it was closely allied to it. [The 
chairman—I should say it was a vessel of no 
resistance.] There was another thing which 
he might mention, namely, that as steam-ves- 
sels built on this line did not produce the 
waves which were at present so injurious to 
the banks of rivers, &c., perhaps its intro- 
duction would be attended with great advan- 
tages in this respect. He felt certain, indeed, 
that it was a form to which ship-builders must 
ere long be driven. It was the theoretical 
form of least resistance which he (Mr. R.) 
gave at Dublin three years ago; but it was 
not until he discovered the law of transference 
of the wave that he found that he had hit 
upon the very form for this vessel. Ship- 
builders had been in the habit of saying, — 
whatever you do, let us have no hollow lines. 
The maxim now was, at least of those ship- 
builders who had carefully examined the sub- 
ject, let us have the hollow lines where we 
want them, and then we shall have plenty 
of scope for making fuller lines where they 
will not injure the progress of the vessel. He 
(Mr. R.) should now have entered upon the 
connexion of the subject with the theory of 
tides, because he thought he had identified 
the theory of this wave with that of the tidal 
wave; and whatever influence the celestial 
mechanism might have upon the tides, they 
must yet depend upon terrestrial mechanism 
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for bringing it to their doors. He thought 
they could get a great deal more knowledge 
about the theory of waves by tidal observa- 
tions, because there they had a large, long, slow 
wave, which could be examined with great 
minuteness. Time, however, would not per- 
mit him to enter upon the subject; and he 
begged to thank the Section for the patience 
with which they had so far heard him. 
Congratulatory and interrogatory remarks 
followed the reading of the foregoing report. 
Sir W. Hamilton spoke of the interest ex- 
cited by the valuable researches on waves, and 
believed that thereby considerable progress had 
been made towards the elucidation of their 
physical process. To Mr. Whewell, ‘ the 
behaviour of the particles” during the progress 
of a wave, as described by Mr. Russell, had 
displayed an insight into the solution of a very 
important problem in general hydronamics, by 
which would be obtained a knowledge of the 
manner in which motion was propagated 
through fluids. He suggested the term hemi- 
cycloid instead of the ‘* semicircular cycloid ” of 
Mr. Russell, because semi-cycloid, a term in 
frequent use, had already another acceptation. 
Professor Chevaliet’s inquiries as to the ne- 
cessity of varying the several curves of the 
vessels, according to the velocities at which 


they were to be propelled, had been anticipated | 


and answered in the report read in Section G. 
Sir J. Herschel wished to know whether 
the particles described semicirculars only, or 
whether they did not also complete the under 
half of their curves so as to return to their 
position occupied previous to their motion. 
Mr. Russell explained, that a positive wave 


racter by the slightest inclinations of the plate. 
But what was most extraordinary, the spectrum 
exhibited the same phenomena as when acted 
upon by absorbing media, and thus, dark lines 
and the effects of local absorptions were pro- 
duced by the interference of an unretarded 
pencil with other pencils, proceeding in the 
same path with different degrees of ratardation. 
In another part of the experiment, a rotary 
motion in their own plane being given to the 
plates, the bands, lines, and the phenomena of 
absorption, gradually decrease as the angle be- 
tween the edges of the plates and the lines cf 
the spectrum increases. The bands disappear 
when this angle is 90°, and continue invisible 
during the next 90° of rotation. At 270° of 
azimuth they begin to reappear, and reach 
their maximum effect at 360°, when they will 
have returned to their original position. The 
conclusion drawn was, that the different sides 
of the rays of homogeneous light, when sepa- 
rated by prismatic refraction, or by the dif- 
fraction of grooved surfaces, possess polarity ; 
and the homogeneous light thus treated dis- 
plays the same properties as if it had originally 
formed part of a spectrum. 

In reply to a question from Prof. Whewell, 
as to whether the phenomena depended in any 
| way on the thickness of the retarding plate ? 
Sir D. Brewster said, that the interval of the 
| fringes appeared to increase as the thickness of 
\the plate was diminished; and, in answer to 
' Prof. Lloyd, had no doubt that the phenomena 
|would be similar, in the case of a spectrum 
| cast upon a screen, as in that of a spectrum 
| formed upon the focus of a telescope. 

Sir J. Herschel, after commenting upon 





Messrs, Mallet and Davy. A coating of zinc 
itself, being rapidly acted upon, at first pre. 
served the iron, but, after a time, it was en. 
tirely destroyed, and corrosion commenced in 
the iron. Exclusion of air was found to retard, 
if not entirely to prevent, corrosion: a co. 
vering of tar effected this for a considerable pe- 
riod, and experiments with boiling sea-water 
had been made: it was, however, impracticable 
completely to deprive the water of air by boil- 
ing. Attention was at first chiefly directed to 
testing Mr. Hartley’s view of the preservative 
power of brass; and the result was in all cases 
that brass, prepared in different experiments 
with different proportions of zinc, invariably 
assisted corrosion; in fact, nothing could pos. 
sibly be conceived more destructive. Pro. 
fessor Davy lost no time in communicating this 
result to Mr. Hartley, as, since the Liverpool 
Meeting, at which he exhibited some iron 
sluices that had been in connexion with brass, 
and uncorroded during twenty-five years, that 
metal had been much used as a protector in the 
construction of chain cables—a more dangerous 
position for its use could not be. Mr. Mallet 
considered the cause of the iron being in so 
good a state after so long a submersion, to be 
the deposition of mud to the exclusion of 
atmospheric air. In prosecuting the researches, 
sixty or seventy specimens of iron had been 
procured from the different works of England 
and Wales, and had been placed, by means of 
ingeniously formed boxes, in which they were 
deposited, several feet under water in Dublin 
and Kingston harbours; and a promising effect 
| had been observed. The harder iron was much 
jmore slowly acted upon than the softer; in any 





caused the molecules to perform the semi- the novel, interesting, and astonishing results| two together the harder was also negative to 
curves, passing forward through their longer of experiments on light, and upon the skilfully | the softer, and remained untouched by cor- 
axes and there remaining; a negative wave directed researches of Sir D, Brewster, which rosion, while the softer had been converted into 
produced a similar backward movement, but were constantly producing something of the plumbago; yet still in that state it retained its 


a compound wave exerted a double influence, |deepest interest, observed, that these experi-/|electro-chemical protective power. 


In hydro- 


and the molecules described the upper and|ments presented what appeared to him inex-|chloric acid the hard, in conjunction with the 
under portion of their own curves, returning| plicable on any supposition, excepting the| soft, retained its brightuess when the latter was 


to the place whence they set out. 


jstartling one of absorption by transparent 


| dissolved. Wrought iron was observed also to 


Sir D. Brewster laid before the Section a media; and he saw very plainly that this|be negative to other iron; but as yet the re- 
series of preparations of the eye by Mr. Clay | opened an entirely new field of optical discovery. | searches are imperfect, and, to obtain a mode 


Wallace, of New York; explained their ge- 


| 2d. ¢On the Propagation of Light in Vacuo,’ 


| of electro-chemical protection, wider and more 


neral nature and importance; and concluded | by Sir W. R. Hamilton, the object being to ad- | important experiments are required. 


with a hope that anatomists in this country 
would pursue the investigation. The pre- 
parations were subsequently exhibited in the 
model-room. 


jvance the state of our knowledge respecting 
ithe law which regulates the attractions or re- 
/pulsions of the particles of the ether on each 
' other. 


Mr. Addams exhibited two instruments (ex- 
| tensive and ingenious improvements upon Thi- 
— apparatus) for the purpose of liquefying 

and solidifying carbonic acid gas. They were 


The concluding papers read (Wednesday) in| 3d. ‘On the Meaning of the Arithmetical | both very ingeniously constructed, one of brass 
this Section were of that character described in, Symbols for Zero and Unity when used in| and the other of iron, with a power of resisting 


our prefatory remarks as wisely to be treated 

sparingly, and our reasons were there given. 

. Ist. * On a new kind of Polarity in Homo- 
geneous Light,’ by Sir D. Brewster. Since his 

last communication to the Association, giving 

an account of this new property of light, which 


he then could not explain, Sir D. Brewster had | 
varied his experiments; and he had now no: 
hesitation in asserting it to be a new species of | 


polarity in the simple elements of light, whe- 
ther polarised or unpolarised. No phenomena 
of colour were visible in the original experi- 
ment, and the fringes were exceedingly black. 
In order to observe the effect when the re- 
tarded pencil passed through the edges of se- 
veral plates, differing very little in thickness, 
so that different parts of it suffered different 
degrees of retardation, Sir D. Brewster, after 
encountering great difficulties, tried laminated 
crystals, and, in an accidental cleavage of sul- 
phate of lime, obtained the desired combination 
of edges. This plate, observed through a per- 
fect spectrum, exhibited a splendid series of 
bands and lines crossing the whole spectrum, 
shifting their place and changing their cha- 


| General Symbolical Algebra.’ 

, A note by Sir J. Herschel, ‘On the Vitreous 

|Humour of the Shark’s Eye,’ to shew that it 
was not composed of a gelatinous substance, 
but was a fluid contained in a cellular structure, 

| Was also read. 


Ssction B.—Chemistry.—Prof. Thomson in the chair. 


The first two papers were by Prof. Graham 


a pressure on their inward surface of 300 at- 
mospheres, or two tons to the square inch, 
though the actual pressure of the gas, when 
| becoming solid, amounted to no more than 90 
atmospheres, or about 1400 lbs. on the square 
inch. Mr. Addams then performed some in- 
teresting experiments, which were new to the 
i great majority of the Newcastle audience ; and 


| were so interesting to them, that their popular 


and Prof. Andrews. In the former, an analysis| repetition at the promenade in the evening, at 
of sugar seemed to suggest that it was a salt;' the Green Market, and making ice for the 
and in the latter was explained the production! company, was certainly one of the best at- 


of a pure hydrogen gas by the action of sulphur tended and most satisfactory doings of the day. 
_acid on zine. 


Mr. Mallet and Professor E. Davy’s ‘ Report ; 
on the Action of Sea and River Water upon’ Before proceeding with the geological papers, 
Iron’, was next read. | Mr. Lyell requested Captain Sir George Back 

The commencement of the Report described | to take the chair during the reading of a paper 
the many advantages that would result from) upon a subject of much interest ; viz. an 
the discovery of a perfect protector of iron’ account of the latest Antarctic discoveries. 
from corrosion. Water, it is well known, very} Sir George Back said, that most of the ged- 
much accelerates its decomposition; and iron, | graphical papers which had been read, referred 
.exposed to the action of sea-water, becomes; to voyages in the northern regions, and though 
converted into a carbonaceous substance called | all had not yet been accomplished that might 
'plumbago, Various experiments were tried by | be wished, still the admiration and attention of 


Section C.—Geology and Geography. 
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other nations was excited to similar enterprises.|! prises alike honourable to those who projected, | termed the “transition” rocks, but which he 


With regret, however, he must say, that the 
same remark will not apply to the South Pole, 
where an immense space still remains unex- 
plored, and to which he thus alluded, in order 
to introduce the following notice. 

‘On the recent Expeditions to the Antarctic 
Seas,’ by Captain Washington, R.N. A south 
circumpolar chart illustrated this account, shew- 
ing, on a large scale, the tracts of all former 
navigators, from Dirk Gherritz, in 1599, to that 
of M. D’Urville, in 1838, including those of 
Tasman, in 1642; Cook, in 1773; Bellingshan- 
sen, in 1821 ; Weddell, in 1822; Biscoe, in 1831; 
and exhibiting a vast basin, nearly equal, in 
extent, to the Atlantic Ocean, unexplored by 
any ship, British or foreign. In those regions, 
the writer remarked that the ice was far from 
stationary, for Bellingshansen sailed through a 
large space within the parallel of 60°, where 
Biscoe had found ice that he could not pene- 


to acquiesce, which I most cordially do, in the 
concluding hope so eloquently expressed by the 
writer. We have heard, from the testimony 
of former navigators, that there is no physical 
impossibility to prevent an approach towards 
the Southern Pole, and though M. D’Urville, 
with the Astrolabe and the Zelée, has been 
compelled to return to the Bay of Concepcion, 
after a navigation of fifty-two days among ice, 
yet had his crew been in good health, and had his 
meansallowed him to have remained out longer, 
it is not improbable that some of those extra- 
ordinary movements of the ice—which he had 
himself so lately experienced—might have 
occurred, and have opened a passage to enable 
him to put in execution his cherished plan. 
That it was not so might have been regretted, 
had we not an officer—and why should he not 
trate, and where D’Urville had lately found} mention his name—Captain James Ross—(loud 
barriers of field ice ; Weddell, in 1822, had ad-|and prolonged cheering), who was both ready 
vanced to the latitude of 743°, or within six-|and willing, and in every way qualified to com- 
teen degrees of the pole, without difficulty ;|mand in so patriotic an enterprise. He, too, 
and, further, it was evident, from the accounts| would accomplish those great objects which 
of all former navigators, that there was no!science has in view—the establishing of the 
physical impediment to reaching a high sonth | curves of magnetic dip, intensity, and varia- 
latitude, or, at least, of ascertaining those spots|tion; yet these would form but a part of the 
which theory pointed out as the position where, |advantages which we might expect to derive 
with every probability, the southern magnetic) from a voyage which would seem to be the 
poles will be found. The expedition which has birthright and the duty of a nation so essen- 
just left this country for the South Seas, Was | tially maritime as Great Britain. I have, 
likewise mentioned. This was fitted out by) therefore, said the chairman, only to add my 
several merchants, but principally under the|sincere wish, that the spontaneous expression 
direction of that spirited individual, Mr. En-| of feeling manifested by this meeting may 
derby. Their orders were, to proceed in search have its weight in recommending, in the 
of southern Jand, and to endeavour to reach as|proper quarter, the speedy equipment of an 
high a south latitude as possible. The writer} Antarctic expedition. 

concluded with an earnest appeal to the British} Mr. Murchison said that he gladly embraced 
the first opportunity of expressing his cordial 





Association, that the glorious work of discovery | 
begun by our distinguished countryman Cook,| concurrence in the object of the paper which 
might not be left inconiplete; that all Europe|had just been read, as well as the just tribute 
looked to this country to solve the problem of of praise awarded to Mr. Enderby, for his 
terrestrial magnetism in the southern hemi-! spirited conduct in sending out this, his third 


sphere, and that all civilised nations would | expedition for discovery towards the Southern 
unanimously point to that individual who has! Ocean ; and he felt certain, that if the British 
already planted the “‘ red cross of England” on Association would recommend this subject 
one of the northern magnetic poles, as the! with all the weight which, from their station, 
officer best fitted to be the leader of an expedi-|they were entitled to do, the great object of 
tion sent out for such a purpose. Under a! Antarctic discovery would be no longer delayed. 
deep and abiding conviction, said the author,| Mr. Smith proposed that this Section, being 
that our country’s future glory is identified | both geological and geographical, should add a 
with the encouragement of British enterprise, | distinct recommendation to the government, 
and that she would lose her high national cha-,in addition to the recommendation of the 
racter by ceding to another this opportunity British Association; but Mr. Murchison ex- 
of completing this work, first traced out by! plained to him that all matters of arrangement 
k, I could not refrain from recording my! must remain with the committee, and Mr. 
sentiments; and conclude with the ardent’ Smith concluded by very warmly compliment. 
hope that, through the exertions of the British! ing Captain Back. 
Association, our wishes may be realised; and; Mr. Lyell then resumed the chair, and 
that, ere long, the southern cross may shine’ called upon Mr. Murchison to give an account 
over an expedition sailing to the Polar seas—='of his new map of the Silurian Region, with 
that cross, sung by Dante and Camoens of old, sections of the strata, and plates of the most 
which has served as a banner in a far more characteristic fossils of that region, with which 
sacred cause —~that cross which, by its position,! that gentleman complied, referring to those 
points out the time of night to the Indian) vast masses of materials which he has collected 
wandering o'er the pathless desert of Atacuma,! for the further illustration of this theory, so 
4 the mariner ploughing the trackless ocean—| important to geology, and which, we believe, 
an cross which brightly shone o’er Diez, and| he is preparing for publication. 

‘lumbus, and Vasco de Gama—and that) Mr. Murchison then proceeded to explain a 
a which, I earnestly trust, will once again large and beautiful coloured map, with upwards 
shine o'er the meteor-flag of England, proudly | of twenty illustrative plates. On the map he 
en o'er Antartic land, discovered by the! pointed out eight colours, each of which repre- 
“ and intrepidity of British seamen. sented a series or a system, and bore a name 
. Sit George Back said the account you have! indicative of the system it covered. In the 
se heard, and which has been so cheeringly | course of the description, Mr. M. repeated that 
rented to by this crowded meeting, com.| he had adopted the name of “ Silurian,” by the 
ins this 80 much of the main points of the most/ advice of his friend, Mr. De la Beche, and that 

& events of past enterprises—enter-| the term was now applied to what was formerly 





as to those who carried them into execution — | now held to be too general an appellation for 
that little more seems left for me to say, than|the rocks comprised in his map. Oune feature 


of these rocks was, that they were quite zoolo- 
gically independent of the overlying rocks. He 
had occupied seven years of his life at home in 
this pursuit, and he hoped to be enabled to 
spend the next seven years of his life in re- 
searches abroad on the same subject. 

Professor Phillips spoke highly in commenda- 
tion of the map and its classification. Geolo- 
gists would now, he said, be entitled to start 
from a complete work, on a well-examined dis- 
trict, and proceed with confidence to the exa- 
mination of other districts. The Geological 
Section had reason to be glad that this work, so 
long in progress, was now completed. 

Mr. Griffiths was next called upon, and 
entered at great length into an explanation of 
his geological map of Ireland. He spoke in 
high terms of the ordnance survey which was 
now going on in Ireland, from which a map 
was preparing on a scale of six inches to a mile, 
and which was one of the most complete things 
of the kind ever exhibited. Gentlemen’s seats, 
parks, farms, even houses and lanes, were de- 
scribed upon it. Mr. G. then proceeded to 
describe the map, which was very large and 
richly coloured ; the colours each representing 
some peculiar geological feature, which he 
pointed out and described. 

Some discussion ensued, in which Professor 
Phillips, Professor Sedgwick, and others, took 
part ; and it was intimated that portions of the 
colouring of the map did not accurately repre- 
sent the strata indicated by the colours. 

Professor Sedgwick, in allusion to something 
which had been said respecting an application 
to government for aid, suggested that in any ré- 
quest which might be made, that request should 
be as respectfully worded as it was respectfully 
meant. The government had hitherto conducted 
themselves liberally with regard to science. He 
observed on the vast importance of the publica. 
tion of maps, that they generally formed a mark 
from which geology made a new journey of 
discovery, and congratulated the Section on the 
completion of the maps now before them. 

Mr. De la Beche and Lord Northampton 
spoke in favour of the readiness of government 
to aid in the prosecution of scientific pursuits. 

Professor Buckland said, Mr. Murchison’s 
map must now be a standard work to the end 
of time, and he must express his high gratifica- 
tion that it was likely so soon to be in the 
hands of scientific men. He also praised Mr. 
Griffiths’s map, but would not go into particu. 
lars respecting either, as such comments were 
but ill understood in meetings like the present, 
and were more calculated for a lecture, or a 
meeting of geologists. He contended that a 
series of geological works should be perfected 
and published by the government, as was done 
by the United States ; this would be the means 
of saving many thousands of pounds to in- 
dividuals engaged in mining, who sometimes 
found, after they had spent their money in 
sinking for coal, that the coal was already 
exhausted. 

A conversation then ensued between Major 
Portlock and Captain Washington, respecting 
the progress made in the government surveys 
in this country; which the latter thought pro- 
ceeded too slowly. Major Portlock said the 
funds allowed for the purpose were but limited, 
and the officers engaged proceeded as quickly 
as their means would allow. The chairman 
observed that the government had not done so 
much for geography as they might have done, 
and in some instances government surveys wer@ 
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a positive evil. He knew an instance where 
some private individuals wished to publish a 
map of Fifeshire, but a government survey was 
going on at the time, and they were not per- 
mitted to avail themselves of the information 
which it was calculated to afford. That informa- 
tion was shut upin the Tower, and the parties had 
to wait year after year for the publication of these 
surveys, for ten years. Major Portlock as- 
sured the chairman that no such information 
was withheld by government; it was at the 
service of any gentleman who thought proper 
to apply for it. 

A paper, by Mr. Leithart, was then read, 
£ On the Composition of the Stratified Rocks of 
Alston Moor.’ The paper contended that 





Mr. Gray complimented Mr. Teale, and 
said, that it was a source of delight to him to 
find a gentleman locally situated as he was, 
devoting his time to a subject which had been 
passed by many eminent men, and he hoped it 
would encourage other naturalists to take it up. 

A brief paper was next read ‘ On the Inos- 
culation of Trees,’ by Mr. J. Wallace, with two 
specimens illustrative of their union. 

A long and interesting paper was then read 
by Captain J. E. Cook, * On the Genus Pinus 
and Abies, with Remarks on the Cultivation of 
some Species.’ The author stated, that con- 
siderable interest had been excited by the intro- 
duction of various species of Pinus within the 


|last few years into this country, and by the 


neither the true theory of stratification, nor }zeal and activity of our own and foreign col. 


a true or an improved system of stratification 
had yet been discovered ; and suggested that 
it might be effected by the theory of elec- 
tricity, which would explain and account for 
all the phenomena. The paper then gave an 
account of some experiments on a small scale, 
with which the author was perfectly satisfied. | 
Professor Buckland said they were all much | 
indebted for such experiments, but they did} 
not go to explain the theory of horizontal 
stratification; the value of such observations 
was applicable to the origin of mineral veins. 

An abstract of a paper by Mr. Trimmer, was | 
then read, ‘On the Occurrence of Marine | 
Shells over the Remains of Terrestrial Mam- 
malia, in Cefn Cave, Denbighshire,’ and a} 
discussion ensued as to the mode of their de- | 
posit, but nothing decisive was elicited. It ap- 
peared that a full paper on the subject had 
been printed in the Transactions of the Dublin | 
Zoological Society. 

SxcTion D,—200logy and Botany. 

This Section opened with a paper ‘ On the 
Gemmiferous Bodies and Vermiform Filaments 
of Actinie,’ by Mr. J. P. Teale, of Leeds. 
The author, after stating that there was among 
zoologists a great difference of opinion respect- 
ing the reproductive organs of the Actinia, 
proceeded to make observations on certain 
filiform organs closely connected with them, 
and described the structure of the genus. The 
gemmiferous bodies are about two hundred in 
number, and appear as elongated masses at- 
tached along the inner border of most of the 
leaflets. Each of them is composed of several 
horizontal folds or plates, and, when carefully 
unfolded may, by the assistance of a lens, be seen 
to consist of two delicate layers of membrane 
enveloping one closely compacted layer of gem- 
mules. After unfolding the gemmules, the 
membrane layers become placed in opposition, 
and form the mesenters, by which the gemmi- 
ferous body is attached to the leaflet. The 
vermiform filaments represent a delicate me- 
sentery to the internal border of each gemmi- 
ferous body, and is a delicate vermiform thread 
minutely convoluted, forming, by its numerous 
convolutions, an elongated mass extending from 
the superior to the inferior part of the gemmi- 
ferous body. The thread is of a milk white 
colour, about the thickness of horse’s hair, and 
yields to a slight pressure with a needle. The 
filaments, during life, exhibit a distinct vermi- 
cular motion, even for some time after they are 
detached from the animal ; and, in the absence of 
any direct evidence as to their nature, theauthor 
considered them to be elongated glands of ani- 
mals a little higher in the scale of organisation, 
and supplying secretions subservient to the di- 
ge process. This paper had, besides a 
arge drawing, several specimens in bottles of 











spirit, to exemplify the subject. 


lectors. With the assistance of wealthy indi- 
viduals, they had procured about seventy species 
of Abies and Pinus, exclusive of junipers, 
cedars, and other conifere. The order of these 
species is as follows: — The first were from 
America, and the second (about fifteen in 
number) were produced in the magnificent 
ranges of mountains which separate the waters 
of the Atlantic from those of the Pacific, known 
by the name of the ** Douglas Group,”’ out of 
respect to the lamented traveller of that name. 
The third were from the table-lands of Mexico. 
The fourth was a species newly discovered on 
the Himalaya Mountains; and the fifth, that 
of Europe. Those trees from America are of 
every form and size, but they only produce 
timber of second-rate quality. The ‘* Douglas 
Group ” will, it is expected, be a valuable ad- 
dition to our woodlands, one of which (the Abies 
Douglasi) possesses the high qualities of the larch, 
being durable, quick in growth, and of utility 
when young, with the advantages, in some 
respects, of being an evergreen. The author 
earnestly entreated all cultivators to attend to 
this species. The trees from Mexico are few 
in number, and of too recent a date to be 
spoken of confidently ; and the Himalaya spe- 
cies, although also few in number, would 
probably soon be augmented. The last, and 
most interesting of the whole, are those of 
Europe; the greater part of them being of con- 
siderable, and some of surpassing value. Mr. 
Cook then went into an analysis of some of the 
principal species, shewing their respective qua- 
lities, and, afterwards proceeded to remark 
upon the practicability of cultivating some spe- 
cies of Pinus on a large scale, with a view to 
the increase of our national resources, and to 
render our payment of enormous sums of 
money annually expended for timber in a 
great measure unnecessary. 

A long discussion then ensued, in which Sir 
Charles Monck, Dr. Graham, and Mr. Cook 
took part, on the success and failure of various 
species which had been brought to this country, 
which at length ended by a few remarks from 
the president. 

A paper entitled ‘ Remarks on the Modern 
Classification of Insects,’ by Mr. Hope, fol- 
lowed. 

Two papers were next read from G. B. Sow- 
erby, Esq., of London; one ‘ On Lycopodium 
Lepedophylium,’ of Hooker ; and the other * On 
Encrinus Fossil.’ 

A paper was read from Mr. Strickland, of 
Yorkshire, ‘ On the Claims of the Ardea Alba, 
Great White Horn Eagle, to be considered 
British.” Theauthor proceeded to relate the cap- 
ture of one of this species in Yorkshire, which 
was in his possession ; and then shewed, from 
various sources, that the bird was well known, 
and that several specimens were in the col- 


few words from Mr. Fox and Mr. Gray, who 
both spoke in favour of the claims of the bird 
to be placed in the British catalogue, it way 
agreed that it should be acknowledged. 

Another paper was also read from the same 
author, relating to the capture of a new spe. 
cies of fish at Burlington Quay, on the 1th of 
August last. The author described it to be of 
the shark tribe, but differing from those that 
have been usually met with. It was seven 
feet and a half in length, and three feet three 
inches round the girth. The skin was smooth 
and slimy, and on the upper part of the back it 
had sharp spiles, but not large in size, and 
about one inch asunder. Its eyes were large, 
and hung over the mouth, and between the 
eyes were placed the nostrils. It was of a 
reddish slate-colour when taken, but assumed 
a redder cast before it died. The author then 
described the anatomy of the fish, the result of 
which convinced him that it was a species not 
hitherto met with in those seas. 

Mr. Gray and Mr. Yarrel both considered it 
a new species ; the former gentleman merely 
noticing that there was a fish brought from the 
—— of Good Hope which resembled it very 
much. 


SxctTion E.—Medical.—Dr, Headlam presiding. 


Dr. Yelloley proposed that the Section 
should apply to the Association for a grant of 
251. for the best mode of making an instru- 
ment for the relief of deafness. The motion 
was seconded by Dr. Granville, and carried 
unanimously, 

Professor Owen then read an elaborate and 
voluminous paper, ‘ On the Structure of Teeth, 
and the Resemblance of Ivory to Bone, as il- 
lustrated by Microscopical Examination of the 
Teeth of Man, and of various existing and 
extinct Animals.” The recent investigations 
on the intimate structure of the teeth, particu- 
larly those of Purkinje, Miiller, and Retzius, 
were very fully detailed and discussed. Until 
very lately, the analogy of tooth to bone was 
supposed to extend only to the chemical com- 
pound in the hardening material; and the ar- 
rangement and deposition of this matter was 
thought to differ from that of bone, and to cor- 
respond with the mode of the growth of hair, 
which, in their general vital properties, teeth 
much resemble. Their apparent laminated 
structure, observed during the progress of de- 
composition, the supposed proof, was equally 
applicable to true bone; and the appearances 
presented by the superficies of vertical sections 
of teeth were due, not to the interval of separate 
and super-imposed laminz, but to the diffraction 
of light caused by the undulation of a series of 
parallel tubes proceeding in a contrary direction 
to the supposed lamin. This apparent struc- 
ture, however, is not constant nor equally plain 
in different teeth. We need not follow the 
learned professor through his notices of the ex- 
periments of Miiller on the dental tubuli, nor 
through his analysis of the microscopical ob- 
servations of Retzius, with reference to the 
intricate arrangement of the tubes and cells. 
And our space will not allow us to describe his 
illustration of the analogy subsisting between 
tooth and bone by his own highly interesting 
and numerous observations on the structure 0 
recent and fossil teeth. With reference to 
the application of the tubular structure of teeth 
to the explanation of their pathology, Professor 
Owen remarked, that nothing has yet been 
done ; that it was a new and fertile field which 
would, doubtless, yield interesting results, we 
might suggest practical improvements in denta 
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teeth of different animals, the general law of 
the tubular structure could be unequivocally 
traced, and a nearer approximation of the sub- 
stance of the tooth to that of common bone was 
observable in descending from man to the lower 
classes of vertebrated animals. Numerous 
sections of the teeth described, prepared for 
microscopic examination, were exhibited to the 
committee. 

The next paper was ‘A Brief Notice of the 
amount of Air necessary for Respiration,’ by 
Dr. D. R. Reid, some details of which he sub- 
mitted to the Section. The usual mode of 
making experiments of this description was, by 
confining a number of persons in a room with 
a limited quantity of air. One of his experi- 
ments was upon a single individual; another, 
upon sixteen or seventeen persons ; and a third, 
in an apartment of eighteen feet broad, thirteen 
long, and twelve high, upon 100, and the great. 
est number, 244. As the doctor’s experiments 
in ventilating the House of Commons have made 
the subject pretty generally known, we shall 
only state, that the lowest supply admitted at 
any time was 36,000 feet per minute. Some 
questions were put to Dr. Reid, as to the 
quantity of air necessary under different cir- 
cumstances, one of which was to clothing, which 
he said he believed to be of the utmost import- 
ance. The air should have access to every 
portion of the skin, and the more lightly 
clothed a person was, he would be better able 
to go through any fatigue. In answer to a 
question from Mr. John Fife, the doctor said, 
when a person was under any degree of excite- 
ment, it made the greatest possible difference ; 
and noticed instances in the House of Commons, 
where the temperature fitted for a man about to 
address the house, was totally unfitted for him 
afterwards. [We trust our parliamentary 
orators will remember this when they come to 
need their second wind. ] 

As the Geologists had a touch of lunar astro- 
nomy, so had the Doctors a dose of phrenology 
foisted into their Section ; and hardly has that 
science made a more absurd appearance since 
Tony Lumpkin practised it upon Crackskull 
Common. 

Dr. Inglis produced a skull which he in- 
formed his hearers was the identical caput of 
Eugene Aram, who enacted the schoolmaster 
abroad so many years ago that he might have 
been forgotten but for his own memorable de- 
fence, the touching poem of TT’. Hood, and the 
admirable tale of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
On the present exhibition, the learned Doctor 
set to work with the rather necessary prelimi- 
hary, considering the argument about to be 
drawn from this ‘* Palace of the Soul,” to prove 
that this was really and truly the ex-gibbetted 
head of Eugene Aram, taken from the gallows 
near Knaresborough, where the murderer was 
hung in chains. He told us that it was cut 
of by a Dr. Hutchinson, who had a fancy for 
relics of the kind ; and, after the doctor’s own 
head had become a caput mortuum, his widow 
handed over the precious inheritance to her 
second husband, a surgeon in York. He sent 
1t for Spurzheim’s inspection, together with 
the skull of an abbot, executed, for resist- 
ance to his spoliations, by Henry VILI. as the 
re! has been before related; and Spurzheim 
a that it was the head of a female, 
me possessed of Eugene Aram’s organs. 
é 's was unlucky; but, by exhuming a skeleton 
— the spot where Aram was said to be 
‘uried, and discovering no head there, this 
regative was construed into a positive proof 
(stronger than even Spurzheim’s opinion), and 

Was maintained to be the very head, without 





doubt or question, which phrenology demanded. 
‘¢ The doctor (continues the ‘Newcastle Journal,’ 
after intimating these facts) then entered into 
a review of the circumstances under which the 
criminal was condemned, having this object in 
view, that, as the evidence was circumstantial, 
and did not clearly establish‘ the proof of his 
guilt, after an examination of his head upon 
phrenological principles, he should be deemed 
not guilty of the crime for which he suffered. 
He said, if he had been found guilty at all by a 
jury of the present day, it would under no cir- 
cumstances have been of murder, but of man- 
slaughter.”” This startling proposition, im- 
plicating an honest and conscientious jury in 
the guilt of a false or mistaken verdict, so long 
after they had done their duty to their country, 
and between Heaven and the prisoner at the 
bar, was examined with becoming gravity ; 
and we almost expected to hear a motion for 
the publication of their names, and their being 
branded to all posterity as persons so pro- 
foundly ignorant of phrenology as to have com. 
mitted a most cruel legal murder. Dr. Inglis, 
however, stoped short, and 

Dr. Granville remarked, that Dr. Inglis 
wished to prove, by phrenological observations 
and inductions, that the individual whose cha- 
racter he had developed, suffered rather un- 
justly. Now, a most important question was, 
whether the doctor was prepared to state, more 
distinctly than he had hitherto done, the pre- 
cise nature and identity of the skull. In giving 
the identity of the skull, the doctor had read 
too low and too fast, and he suggested that he 
should again give the statement in an oral 
manner. He (Dr. G.) did not admit the pro- 
priety of bringing forward questions of this 
description, but as it had been brought for- 
ward, he did not wish to prevent the dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Inglis then repeated his statement, 
which he thought perfectly satisfactory. 

Dr. Granville again suggested the expedi- 
ency of having clearer proof touching the skull 
in hand (which was, indeed, a very neat and 
well-shaped skull), and thought it possible that, 
taken out of Dr. Hutchinson’s large and valu- 
able collection, his widow might make a mis- 
take in transferring it to her husband No. 2. 

Dr. Inglis replied, that No. 2 was as well 
acquainted with the skull as Dr. Hutchinson 
himself, as he was his assistant before he mar- 
ried his widow. 

Some more nonsense was talked upon the 
subject, when (as the ‘“‘ Journal” reports), 

The chairman observed, as to the dispute 
about the identity, that that which might be 
moral evidence might not be legal. 

A gentleman said, the object of the writer 
was to shew that the evidence acquired from 
anatomical examinations was enough to turn 
the evidence in doubtful criminal cases; and 
he related an anecdote which occurred in 
France, which bore particularly upon the cir- 
cumstance. 

Dr. Knott said, the question would be, Was 
phrenology a true science? He was pleased 
with the paper. The motive, to be sure, was 
amiable, to do whatever we could that post- 
humous justice might be rendered to those 
who had been ill-treated. He perfectly agreed 
with every word Dr. Granville had said as to 
the identity. It was perfectly impossible that 
this skull could be identified. He considered 
that an anatomist would not swear to it if it 
had been long in his possession with other 
skulls. He further expressed himself unfavour- 
able to the principles of phrenology. : 

Dr. Fife agreed with Dr. Granville, that dis- 





cussion was unnecessary as long as there was a 
doubt as to identity. The chairman had very 
properly said, there was a difference between 
moral and legal evidence; but he agreed with 
Dr. Knott, that, in this case, the evidence was 
neither moral nor legal. They had been in- 
formed that the skull had been sent to Dr. 
Spurzheim, but where was the evidence that 
the same skull had ever been returned? As to 
opinions upon the skull, on the justice of the 
sentence he would say, that he considered it 
belonged to a person who ought not only to 
have been condemned, but who ought not to 
have been answerable. 

A member asked, What time the skull of 
Eugene Aram was removed from the gibbet, 
and if it was a recorded fact that it was so? 

Dr. Sargeant did not consider the discussion 
calculated to lead to any result, for they would 
just go from one debatable question to another. 

Dr. Hindmarsh, who stated he had had con- 
siderable experience as an anatomist, said, he 
would almost pledge his honour that this could 
not be the skull of Eugene Aram. It appeared 
to be the skull of a male person not above 
thirty years of age; and Eugene Aram was 
fifty-four at the time he suffered. 

A gentleman, who also stated he was an 
anatomist, would put it to Professor Owen, 
Whether it was possible to judge of a person’s 
age within ten years? He considered it was 
not fair to require legal evidence in a philo- 
sophical discussion. 

Mr. Simpson detailed the circumstances 
under which he had examined the skull, at 
the request of Dr. Inglis. He considered it 
was the skull of a person very likely to be a 
criminal character; and he had declared his 
opinion that he would be a dangerous man. 
If they had to judge by the skull, it was suffi- 
cient to condemn him. He (Mr. Simpson) 
was not responsible for a verdict of murder or 
of manslaughter; but he would say, that ifa 
blow was given on the head, it was likely to 
come from the person to whom the skull be- 
longed. 

Professor Owen said, his opinion was, that 
it was the skull of a middle-aged man. 

Dr. Inglis said, he would make one remark 
with regard to the identity. A gentleman had 
stated that there was no proof that the skull 
had been returned by Dr. Spurzheim ; but the 
Rev. Mr. Dalton knew it to be the same. If 
the evidence he had adduced was not regarded 
as satisfactory, he could do no more. 

After a few words from the chairman, the 
thanks of the Section were given to Dr. Inglis ; 
and they then adjourned from this most un- 
profitable debate. 

The phrenologists, as our readers will re- 
member, tried to get up a section of their own 
at Dublin, where they met on the Monday 
after the meeting, and bandied about the skulls 
of Dean Swift and Stella. Since then they have 
been quiet; and it was only by a side-wind 
that they managed this ridiculous episode to 
bring the Medical Section into lower repute 
than it has in the Association : and, to confess 
the truth, that was unnecessary. We do not 
mean to say that able men and important in- 
quiries do not distinguish this branch of science 
at these meetings, but, from the very nature 
of the profession and its pursuits, it is next to 
impossible that any striking results can pro- 
ceed from their casual annual collision. 


Secrion F.—Statistics. 


An ‘ Account of the Changes in the Popula- 
tion of New Zealand,’ written by Saxe Ban- 
nister, Esq. was read by Dr. Taylor. The 
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author spoke highly of the physical and intel- 
lectual energies of the New Zealanders, and 
their capabilities of civilisation, and urged the 
importance of establishing some form of govern- 
ment among the inhabitants, under the auspices 
of this country. 

We have, however, so lately gone into the 
minutiz of this subject, and are still continuing 
it in our unfinished review of Mr. Polack’s 
volumes, that it would be sad repetition to 
occupy space with it under another title. We 
perfectly agree with the conclusion, which was 
generally adopted in the Section; viz. ‘ that 
the time had arrived for the establishment of a 
settled government in New Zealand.” 

We may add, that Dr. Bowring alluded to 
a gentleman of the name of Busby, who, he 
said, had effected great good in Australia, in a 
most unobstrusive manner, and owed his pre- 
sent appointment to no other influence than that 
of his high character. It was the opinion of 
this gentleman that knowledge and civilisation 
would oy make their way in New Zea- 
land. He might mention, though it was not 
exactly relevant, that on the skirts of Egypt he 
(Dr. Bowring) had recently met with Bedouin 
Arabs, who had taken land, and were settling 
upon it as cultivators of the soil. On entering 
into conversation with these children of the 
desert, they informed him that they perceived 
the time for their abandonment of savage life 
had come, and it was their opinion that it would 
be more to their interest and comfort to live as 
farmers than as robbers. 

Mr. Rawson read a paper ‘On Fires in Lon- 
don,’ which he stated to have been prepared from 
authentic sources. In the last five years, there 
had been (exclusive of ignited chimneys) 2476 
fires in the metropolis, or 495 per year. In 
5 per cent of these fires the premises were 


totally destroyed; in 25 per cent they were 
seriously damaged ; and in 68 per cent the 


injury was slight. ‘The smallest number of 
fires occurred on Saturdays, and the largeston 
Fridays. ‘* Fryday,” said a member, “is avery 
appropriate day.’’ [As in the House of Com- 
mons, every poor joke creates a laugh in philo- 
sophical assemblies.] The fewest fires (con- 
tinued Mr. Rawson) occurred from five to nine 
o'clock in the morning ; and the greatest num- 
ber from ten to two in the night. Thus, the 
return for the five years shewed that 98 broke 
out at five in the evening; 105 at six; 122 at 
seven; 182 at eight; 188 at nine; 199 at ten; 
197 at eleven ; 165 at twelve; 129 at one; 113 
at two; 80 at three; 68 at four; 50 at five; 
47 at six; and so on. With regard to the 
eauses of fires, the details were most instructive. 
The number in five years, he had already 
stated, was 2476. Of these, only 165 were 
traceable to unavoidable accidents. 594 oc- 
curred through the incautious use of candles ; 
72 from palpable carelessness in various ways ; 
29 from children playing with fire; 20 from 
fires kindled on hearths, and in other improper 
situations; 330 from choked flues; 17 from 
incautious communications in the buildings; 
44 from over-heated furnaces; 153 from sun- 
dry accidents with gas; 7 from intoxication ; 
31 from arson; 14 (in two years) from the 
ignition of wearing apparel; and 131 (in three 
years) from clothes being carelessly left to dry 
at the fire. The firemen of London stated that 
they could much oftener succeed in staying the 
ravages of fire, if party-walls were built in all 
cases when houses were erected. 

Mr. Felkin remarked, as a curious fact, that 
in the midland counties fires were compara- 
tively rare; while in the West of England they 
were of frequent occurrence. The contrast 


was, doubtless, attributable, in some degree, to 
the circumstance, that in and around his place 
of residence (Nottingham), plaster floors were 
common, and thatched houses rare ; while in 
the West thatched roofs were general. 

Sir Charles Lemon knew a village in Devon- 
shire, formerly composed of thatched houses, 
which was periodically destroyed by fire, till 
thatching was discarded. In Cornwall, where 
the houses were slated, fires were uncommon. 

Mr. Rawson would be glad if his paper should 
lead to the collection of statistical details on 
this subject, and a diminution in the number of 
fires. 

Mr. Porter believed that gas was often 
blamed for fires very innocently. When it was 
difficult to discover the cause, the poor gas was 
charged with the accident. Gas, he suspected, 
was often resorted to by wilful fire-raisers. 
This might easily be done, with slight risk of 
detection; and he suggested, as a preventive, 
that gas-fitters should use copper pipes in 
houses, instead of lead. 

The Rev. W. Turner said, that it was shewn, 
in Mr. Rawson’s paper, that the greatest num- 





ber of fires in London occurred an hour or two} 
before and after midnight. Might not the} 
practice of raking out the fire at bedtime have 
some connexion with these conflagrations? In) 
Newcastle, fires were unfrequent, owing, per-| 
haps, to the abundance and cheapness of coal | 
in the district. The people of Newcastle did | 
not think it worth while to rake out their fires | 
at night. 

Col. Sykes (the chairman) thought the fire | 
discussion was about out, and he would, there- 
fore, call upon Mr. M‘Alister to read the next 
paper. 

Mr. M‘Alister, accordingly, read a notice of | 
the Blind Asylum at Newcastle, projected in| 
autumn last and opened in June, and the mode 
adopted for instructing the blind. We have so, 
frequently described this process, or, indeed, 


} 


made fast to the rail by a bolt which is merely 
slipped in, and are sunk into the stone until 
the top part is even with the top of the stone, 
to which the chairs are fastened by two small 
wooden pins. The chairs to be placed from 
ten to four feet apart. The rail in this im- 
proved mode, should weigh 50Olbs. per yard, 
the chair 14lbs. if of malleable iron, and 
20lbs. if cast iron. Should a shrinking of any 
of the stones take place, this might be reme. 
died by removing the soil from the stone, and 
introducing two or more wedges to raise the 
stone, when it might be secured as before. 

Mr. George Stephenson stated, that as high 
embankments were liable to subside very 
greatly, nothing was even so good as cross 
sleepers, and that they could not be raised and 
kept in repair without stopping the passage. 

Mr. Price observed, that when the embank. 
ment had become consolidated the wedges could 
be applied. 

The next was ‘On Cast-Iron Sleepers as a 
Substitute for Stone, with continuous Timber 
Bracing,’ by T. Motley. The sleepers are 
made of iron of a triangular form, and hollow, 
to save the expense of the metal. The base of 
the sleeper is attached to the rail transversely, 
the apex pointing downwards. The timber 
passes longitudinally through the centre of the 
sleeper, to which it is attached by wedges of 
iron and wood. 

Mr. Stephenson observed that the plan was 
too expensive, and that it did not combine the 
proper requisites for a proper system of rail- 
way laying. 

Mr. Herapath explained the model which 
accompanied the description at some length. 

Mr. Donkin remarked, that a certain por- 
tion of elasticity was requisite for a good rail- 
Way. 

Nr. Vignoles stated, that it appeared to him 
to be Mr. Reynolds's plan cut into pieces. He 
also explained the principles of laying rail- 


the rival processes, that we shall leave the; ways on longitudinal timbers, which were 
question to their superior utility to its worth as | found to answer most completely on the Dub- 
far as it goes. ilin and Kingstown railway, where a portion 
Col. Sykes observed, that it was one of the| had been so laid for three years, and had not 
most touching acts of benevolence, to endeavour cost 20/. for repairs. The advantage of this 
to remedy by art the defects of nature; and he) plan was, that it gave a smoother surface for 
was glad to hear that a Blind Asylum had been | the rail to pass over, and also that degree of 
added to the many other excellent institutions elasticity to which Mr. Donkin had alluded to 
of Newcastle. | as necessary for perfection in railways. 
Sxction G.— Mechanics. | A machine for raising water by means of a 
Mr. Ferrier, of Liverpool, at the request of hydraulic belt was then described by Mr. Hall. 
the president, announced the arrival at Liver. This machine, of which a model was exhibited, 
pool, from America, of a small steam-vessel, consists of an endless belt passing over two 
which had made the passage of the Atlantic rollers, the motion being communicated by 
both ways. The vessel was about 640 tons’ means of a handle attached to the axis of one of 





burden, and 246 horse-power. She left Liver-| 
pool on the 5th of July, and soon after, en-! 
countered very heavy western gales; notwith- 
standing, she reached New York on the 24th, | 
having completed her voyage in eighteen days 
andahalf. She left America on the 5th of 
August, and reached Liverpool on Sunday last, 
bringing New York papers to the 27th ult., 
besides despatches, &c. from Lord Durham. 
A quantity of resin was burned with the ashes 
during the voyage, and the new compound 
fuel was used for generating heat. The ac- 
count was received with considerable applause, 
as, indeed, are all communications on the in- 
teresting subject of long steam voyages. 

The next paper was a ‘ Description of an 
Improved Mode of constructing a Railway,’ by 
Mr. Price. The road having been formed 
level and solid, stones properly prepared are to 
be placed in a continuous line; a groove is cut 
in the stones to receive the rails, and where 








the chairs are to be fixed. The chairs are 


the rollers, 

Mr. Hawkins said the plan was old; he had 
seen a similar machine in use fifty years ago, 
which differed only in having a rough horse- 
hair band instead of that in the model. 

Mr. Donkin said, without entering into the 
question of priority of invention, he might 
observe, that he had seen a machine of this 
description working up water from a depth of 
130 feet, with a beneficial effect of seventy-five 
per cent of the power; the general beneficial 
effect of ordinary pumps being about sixty per 
cent. 

A dry Gas Meter was next brought forward. 
This instrument consists of a pulse-glass, that 
is, two thin glass globes united by a tu ¥ 
These globes are partially filled with alcoho ’ 
and hermetically sealed when all the air is €X- 
pelled from their interior. In this state, the 
application of a very slight degree of heat ‘0 
one of the globes will cause the alcohol to rise 
into the other. The pulse-glass is fixed on an 
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axis having a balance-weight projected from it, 
and the axis works in bearings on the sides of 
a chamber through which the gas to be mea- 
sured is made to pass the gasometer in two 
currents, one of which is heated and the other 
cold. The hot gas is made to enter opposite to, 
and to blow upon the top globe of, the pulse- 
glass, while the cold gas blows upon the other 
one. The difference of temperature thus esta- 
plished between the globes causes the alcohol to 
rise into the upper one, and the glass turns 
over on its axis, thus varying its position, and 
bringing the full globe opposite to the hot 
stream of gas. ‘This stream, with the assistance 
of the cold gas, which condenses the vapour in 
the top globe, repeats the operation, and the 
speed at which the globes oscillate will be pre- 
cisely in proportion to the quantity of gas 
which has been blown upon them, provided a 
uniform difference of temperature is always 
maintained between the two streams of gas. 
The reporter proceeded to describe the mode of 
procuring this uniform difference of tempera- 
ture; but the machine, of which a model was 
exhibited, is so complicated, that we cannot 
attempt to follow the explanation. 

A long discussion followed, during which 
several objections were raised by several scien- 
tific men. Mr. Liddell observed, during the 
course of the discussion, that a flame consum- 
ing one-fifth of a cubic foot of gas per hour 
would burn in a chamber, and not be liable to 
be extinguished by the opening and shutting of 
doors; and that, if due precaution were used, a 
flame might be preserved at a consumption of 
one-eighth or one-tenth of a foot per hour. 

A paper § On the Construction of Geological 
Models,’ by Mr. Sopwith, came next. The 
plan recommended by Mr. Sopwith for the 
construction of geological models, and which 
was employed by him in constructing a model 
of Dean Forest, was as follows :==The plan of 
the district was divided by lines crossing each 
other at right-angles, and at the distance of a 
mile from each other. A vertical section was 
then prepared, corresponding with each of these 
lines. These sections were drawn upon thin 
pieces of wood in the ordinary manner of a ver- 
tical geological section, and the several pieces of 
wood were then united by being half-lapped 
together, forming a skeleton model of vertical 
sections, After being thus united, the several 
sections were taken separately, and cut into as 
many portions as were required to illustrate the 
successive layers of strata; the intersection of 
each of these portions having been first marked 
bya number at the several corners. After each 
section had been divided into its several parts 
these respective portions were again united, and 
formed the exterior boundary of a square mile 
of rocks. The interior of this was filled with 
wood and carved so as to coincide with the sec- 
tions. Any intermediate portion could be fitted 
with great exactness, first by a thin or skeleton 
Section, and, afterwards, by wood, which any 
workman could carve with the most exact ac- 
curacy as quickly and as surely as any ordinary 
mechanical operation ; and thus, at once, a con- 
nexion between the most complicated section 
and the art of a common workman was accom- 
plished. The outline of the surface and the 
general contour of the country are obtained 
partly by means of the skeleton sections, and 
Partly by the use a gauge or graduated pencil 
sliding in a frame, in the same manner as 
practised by sculptors in transferring the di- 
mensions of a cast to a block of marble. This 
Pee of constructing geological models, Mr. 

pworth observed, was, so far as he was 
aware, entirely new. 
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A description of an improved levelling 
staff, for subterraneous as well as surface 
levelling, was produced by the same ingenious 
mechanician. The method of reading the figures 
of the staff itself, instead of the sliding vane, 
as adopted by most experienced engineers and 
surveyors, is used in Mr. Sopwith’s improved 
staves. The figures are engraved on copper 
plate, on an enlarged scale, as to contract in 
drying to their proper length, which is fixed by 
|@ very accurate gauge. The arrangement of 
| the scale is that of feet, divided into hundreth 
| parts, alternately black and white, and in the 
| form of the figures clearness and distinct vision 
at a distance is chiefly aimed at. Mr. Sopwith’s 
improvement consists in the mechanical arrange- 
ment of the slides, which are held in any fixed 
|position by means of a catch or spring. The 
| stave for mining purposes has also an entirely 
| new arrangement. It has a glass shield, or 
|cover, to protect the face of it from wet and 
| dirt, and is hinged so as to work in any seam of 
from three to five feet, but the principle may be 
adopted for any greater or less extent. 

Mr. Webster observed that two modifications 
of the instrument had been suggested by Mr. 
Brough. The first was that the staff should be 
placed on a piece of iron, and united to it by a 
universal joint, so that it might be reversed, or 
turned in any direction without danger of being 
disarranged. The second was to invert the 
figures, so that when seen through an inverted 
telescope they might appear erect. 

Mr. Donkin said that he, also, had suggested 
similar improvements, but he found that, prac- 
tically, they were not of much use. 

Mr. Herapath remarked, that the scale of 
division was not sufficiently minute for pur- 
poses where a great degree of exactitude was 
required. 

Mr. Vignoles said the instrument met with 
his highest approbation. 

Mr. Sopwith replied to the observation of 
Mr. Herapath, by observing that the instru- 
ment was intended for purposes which were 
almost of constant occurrence, and not for the 
particular cases to which Mr. H. bad alluded. 
The instrument, however, might be graduated 
to any extent. 

The following are brief notes of the remainder 
of the sectional proceedings :— 

Description of a suspension bridge, de- 
signed and erected over the River Avon, 
Twerton, near Bath, by T. Motley. The ex- 
treme length of the bridge is upwards of 230 
feet; breadth of the roadway, 14 feet; and it 
was completed at a cost, including the towers 
and land abutments, &c. of under 24003. A 
paper, giving a minute description of the se- 
veral parts was read, but we have not space to 
insert the whole, and a condensed account 
would be imperfect. 

A model and plate of Dredge’s susp 








the water, when the vessel is sailing, operating 
upon paddle-wheels, at each side of the vessel. 

A Gunter’s scale and several other small 
models were exhibited, but no description of 
them was given in the Section. 

The Section then adjourned ; Mr. Babbage 
left the section-room before the proceedings 
terminated, and Sir John Robinson presided 
during his absence. 

The promenade in the Green Market ter- 
minated this busy day. It was quite unique: 
fitted up with wreaths of evergreens and flow- 
ers; and the immense space filled by philo- 
sophers of every class and quality. They, as 


well as the townspeople, seemed greatly to 
enjoy the scene. 





FINE ARTS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Skeiches on the Continent. By T. M. Richard- 

son, Jun. M*‘Lean. 
THESE Sketches are dedicated, by permission, 
to Her Grace the Duchess of Northumberland, 
and exhibit views in Italy, Switzerland, France, 
&c. &c. When a portion of this work met our 
notice, in April last, we thought and spoke 
highly of the talents of the young artist ; and 
our expectations, now that the volume is 
completed, are amply fulfilled. The subjects, 
twenty-four in number, besides the introduc. 
tory frontispiece, rise in interest from their 
novelty and variety, as well as from the excel- 
lence of their execution in the lithographic de- 
partment of art; the credit of which must be 
divided between our young artist and Mr. J.B. 
Pyne. Nor must we omit to mention the ad- 
mirable way in which the volume is got up. 


Hints on Light and Shadow Composition, &c. as 
applicable to Landscape Painting. Illustrated 
by Examples. By Samuel Prout, F.S.A. and 
Painter in Water Colours in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. London, 1838. Ackermann. 

Our pages have ever borne testimony to the 

talents of this very able and indefatigable 

artist ; and we have now before us the result 
of his practice and experience in the present 
volume, to which we give our unqualified 
approbation, well knowing that to all who 
have taste and power to appreciate what is 
excellent in art, the book will recommend 
itself. Mr. Prout modestly offers his book in 
aid of the juvenile aspirant in drawing; but 
we are much mistaken if it will not be found 
useful to professed artists, as well as to ama- 
teurs. His theoretic remarks will lead both 
to consider certain qualities of art essential to 
effect; and to look for those qualities whenever 
they occur in nature or in the works of the 
experienced painter. 

It will be found in the abundant examples ex- 
hibited in the work, that the artist himself has 





bridge was exhibited, and a description of it 
read. Its peculiarity consists in tapering sus- 
pendors and diagonal braces. Some discussion 
took place, but nothing really important was 
elicited. 

Description of a steam-engine boiler, em- 
ployed at the Gateshead Glass Works, by 
Mr. Price. The principal advantages of this 
boiler are the impossibility that either flues or 
boiler can collapse, its small consumption of 
fuel, and the rapidity with which it generates 
steam. Mr. Price gave a verbal description of 
it, but no discussion followed. 

Machine for pumping leaky vessels at sea, 
by Mr. Dalziel. The instrument is worked 
with a piston similar to a common pump, the 
motion being communicated. by the stream of 














‘ ed and acted upon the axiom, that 
‘* example is beyond precept.” The plates are 
twenty in number, and include not less than 
eighty examples, illustrative of the qualities of 
light, shadow, and composition ; nor have any 
pains been spared to give its luminous contents 
an external appearance worthy a place in the 
best furnished library. 

The Oriental Portfolio. Dedicated, by Per- 
mission, to Her Majesty. A Series of Illus- 
trations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Archi- 
tecture, Manners, Costume, &c. of the East, 
from Original Sketches. The Literary De- 
partment under the Superintendence of Prof. 
H. Wilson. 1838. Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Views from a far country, like news froma 

far country, are doubly dear; and when, as in 
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the present instance, they come recommended 
by taste and talent, they cannot fail in attract- 
ing public attention. Although the labours 
of the Daniells (uncle and nephews) have pic- 
torially brought nearly all India under our view, 
yet the present, and, we doubt not, the future 
portions of this work, will shew that an abund. 
ant field is left both of novelty and variety. In 
the treatment of the subjects, the pencils of 
Lieut. Bacon, Stephanoff, and others, have 
been skilfully employed. 











DRAMA. 

Haymarket. — A petite comedy, called 4 
Lesson for Ladies, written by Mr. Buckstone, 
was produced at this house on Wednesday even- 
ing. The plot is very French, and some of the 
situations are novel and well managed : the dia- 
logue, though not particularly pointed, is ani- 
mated and agreeable. Mr. W. Lacy, Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. Buckstone, Mrs. Glover, Miss Taylor, 
and Mrs, Fitzwilliam, sustain the principal parts 
with ability and spirit——the last-mentioned 
lady’s execution of a buffa scena, composed by 
Blewitt, is extremely clever, but rather of the 
longest. We make all due allowance for the 
delays, imperfections, and uncertainties of a 
first representation, and feel sure that, when 
slightly curtailed in some scenes, and trimmed 
in others (as the afterpieces at this theatre 
generally are*), this little comedy will become 
a pleasant variety amongst the many light and 
amusing trifles now acting. 

New Strand Theatre.—On Monday, and 
during the week, a burletta, by Moncrieff, 
called Up and Down, or the Road of Life, has 
been played with great and merited success: 
it belongs to the class of pieces which have been 
so popular at this little theatre. The plot is 
amusing; the scene is laid between Windsor 
and London, and the Taglioni coach plays a 
principal part: better ground for a fair ** show 
up,” we need scarcely say, could not be chosen. 
A portrait, or two, will be easily recognised by 
such of our readers who will, upon our recom- 
mendation, visit this theatre. We shall only 
add, that the characters are well drawn, and 
most cleverly acted, sung, and danced ; the slang 
is inoffensive, the dialogue humorous, and the 
scenery excellent. The progress of the Tagli- 
oni, in the last scene but one, is amongst the 
most ludicrous things we have ever witnessed 
on the stage. We have said all the characters 
were cleverly supported ; we should have men- 
tioned those intrusted to Miss Daly, Messrs. 
A. Lee, A. Younge, and Hammond, as most 
eminently so. 
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brave associate of the hero of Trafalgar. Vice- 
Admiral Sir C. Ogle was in the chair, and the 
three resolutions were moved, with very ani- 
mated remarks, by Mr. M. Bell, and Mr. 
H. Hinde, M.P.s, Mr. Blackett, M.P., Mr. 
C. W. Bigge, Mr. Ingham, M.P., and Mr. 
J. Graham Clarke. Captain West read an 
interesting letter from Lord Collingwood, 
giving a description of the battle of Trafalgar ; 
and mentioned that he received his education 
at Newcastle grammar-school. It is full time 
that Newcastle and the north of England 
should shew their grateful sense of the glory 
his birthplace reflects upon them; and we 
have no doubt but a noble monument will be 
erected. The northern part of the town offers 
a splendid site for any striking work of sculp- 
ture. Their own great artist, Lough, was a 
visitor at the meeting of the Association: he is 
the individual to illustrate this design. 

Honour to whom Honour is due. —On Mon- 
day last, the master and brethren of the Tri- 
nity House, presented, in silver boxes, the free- 
dom of their corporation to Capt. Sir George 
Back, R.N., and Captain J. C. Ross, R.N. 
The following are the inscriptions on the 
boxes : — 

‘* Presented by the master, pilots, and seamen of the 
Trinity House of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with the freedom 
of their corporation enclosed, to 

Captain Sir George Back, R.N. 
as a testimony of their approbation of the persevering 
and successful efforts in the cause of science and humanity 
displayed by him in his various expeditions to the Polar 
Seas. 27th of August, 1838.” 

«* Presented by the master, pilots, and seamen of the 
Trinity House of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with the freedom 
of their corporation enclosed, to 

Captain J. C. Ross, R.N. 
as a testimony of their high Ss of his voluntary 
services in the cause of humanity, rendered by his endea- 
vours to rescue the crews of the different whaling ships 
enclosed in the ice during the inclement season of 1837. 
27th of August, 1838,” — Newcastle Papers. 

Newcastle Improvements. Mr. Grainger’s 
improvements have elicited universal admira- 
tion from the numerous strangers who attended 
the meeting of the British Association during 
the last week. We understand that Mr. 
Grainger had the honour, at the request of her 
grace, of submitting his designs to the Duke 
and Duchess of Northumberland, who ex- 
pressed their admiration of the magnificent 
structures he has erected in so short a time ; 
and, in token of her approbation, the duchess 
condescendingly presented Mr. Grainger with 
a handsome gold pencil-case, surmounted with 
an amethyst, and containing the pencil that 
she had herself been using. Among the dis- 
tinguished individuals who have inspected Mr. 
Grainger’s plans, at his office, we may mention 
Charles Barry, Esq., architect for the new 
h 





VARIETIES. 

Monument to Lord Collingwood. We are 
glad to see memorials, the productions of the 
fine arts and the best ornaments of a civilised 
country, raised and raising in honour of dis- 
tinguished men, in many parts of the king. 
dom. Those in London, to Nelson and Wel- 
lington, will proudly adorn the capital ; and in 
the provinces, the example is fitly followed. 
A colossal statue of the Duke of Sutherland 
is about to be placed in a conspicuous si- 
tuation on his vast Highland territory; and 
in Newcastle (just adorned by the statue of 
Earl Grey), a meeting of the nobility, gentry, 
and clergy of the town and surrounding dis- 
trict, has commenced a liberal subscription to 
do honour to the eminent services and virtues 
of Lord Collingwood, the faithful friend and 





* The Artist's Wife, for example, where Buckstone has 
literally made himself capital part out of nothing. 





of parliament; Sir John Herschel, 
Professor Whewell, Oliver Lang, Esq., naval 
architect of her majesty’s dock-yard, Wool- 
wich, &c. &c., all of whom seemed to take the 
deepest interest in the gigantic undertaking, 
and bestowed upon Mr. Grainger their highest 
commendations, as giving, by his example, an 
impulse to the improvement of the street archi- 
tecture of the kingdom.— Idem. 

Newcastle Botanical and Zoological Gardens. 
—A public meeting of the inhabitants of this 
town and the vicinity was held on Tuesday, for 
the purpose of adopting measures for establish. 
ing a Botanical and Zoological Garden in this 
neighbourhood. The right worshipful the 
Mayor of Newcastle presided ; and, after suit- 
able addresses from Mr. Hinde, J. Carr, Pro- 
fessor Phillips, and Mr. A. Donkin, &c., reso- 
lutions were agreed to for carrying the design 
into effect. Mr. Grainger, the architectural 
Augustus of Newcastle, offered grounds, ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose, at Elswick, on 





the most advantageous conditions, as a site for 
these gardens. 

Village Magazine, No.I. (London, Tyas.) 
—A new sixpenny monthly periodical: the 
Number before us seems to be compiled with 
considerable judgment. 

Alfred de Rosann, No. I. (Wondon, Sher. 
wood and Co.)—Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds has 
been tempted, by the success of * Pickwick 
Abroad,”’ to publish a second work in the same 
form: the first Number is before us; but we 
shall wait the progress of the work before we 
pronounce an opinion of its merits. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The French Student, by Professor G. J. Bertinchamp, 
A.B., Third Thousand, 12mo. 3s.-— Analytical Tables 
for General and Forensic acer by M, H. Lynch, 
M.D., 2 sheets folio, 2s. — Extracts from the Third Re- 
port of the Inspectors of Prisons, (by authority), 8vo. és. 
— Richardson's Descriptive Companion through New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 12mo. 6s.—- The Coronation, a Poem, 
by R. Rose, 8vo. ls. — Ellis’s Tariff, for 1838 and 1839, 
12mo. 5s, 6d.— Hear the Church, by W. Hancock, Fourth 
Edition, f.cap, 2s. 6d.—The Act for the Abolition of 
Arrest for Debt, with Copious Notes, and an Index, by 
R. Lush, Esq., 12mo. 5s.—The Elements of Political 
Economy, by F. Wayland, Esq., 18mo. 2s.— Readings in 
Natural Theology, 12mo. 5s.—Scheming, by C. Godwin, 
18mo, 2s.—Retzch’s Fancies and Truth, Six Plates, 
oblong 4to. 10s. 6d.—Colburn’s Modern Novelist, Vol. 
XIV. (Sayings and Doings, Second Series), 12mo. 6s. — 
Bourne’s Lithographed Drawings on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, Part I. folio, 11. 1s.—Aristomenes, 
a Tale of Greece, 2 vols, 8vo. li, 1s.—Letters on the 
Writings of the Fathers, by Misopapisticus, crown 8vo. 
5s. 6d.—The New Law for Abolishing Imprisonment for 
Debt, with Notes, by W. Theobold, 12mo. 5s,— The 
Order of Baptism, by TI’. M. Fallow, 12mo, 7s, 6d.—Re- 
collections of a Minister, by Rev. ‘T. Barr, post 8vo. 
3s. 6d.—Sermons and Outlines of Sermons, edited by 
Q. W. Morris, 12mo, 4s, 6d.—The Spas of Germany, by 
Dr. Granville, new edition, in] vol. 8vo. 18s.—A Treatise 
on Neuralgia, by R. Rowland, M.D. &vo. 6s.—Jardine’s 
Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXII. British Quadrupeds, by 
M‘Gillivray, 12mo. 6s.; being Vol. VII. of Mammalia.— 
Letters from the West Indies, 1836-37, by W. Lloyd, 
M.D. post 8vo, 6s.—Stories on the Commandments, by 
F. Upcher, square, 2s. 6d. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 
August. | _Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday-- From 51 to 64 37 ++ 29 
Friday «+++ . 49 «.- 65 
Saturday -- 
Sunday---- 
Monday -- | 
Tuesday -- 28 | 
Wednesday 29 | ++:- 

Wind, S.W. and W. by N. ; 

Except the 23d, 25th, and 28th, generally clear; rain 
fell on the 23d and two following days. ; 

A brilliant meteor in the north passed just below 
Cassiopeia’s chair on the evening of the 27th. 

Rain fallen, 2125 of an inch. 


Thermometer. 
From 41 to 


47 + 
me a 
49 +. 
38 
54: 


23 | 
24 | 
25 | 
26 
27 


29°85 ++ 29°97 
29°98 «- 2904 
29°98 
30-01 
30°00 


29°70 ++ 


61 


Barometer. 
30°08 to 30°07 
3008 ++ 30°05 


30°02 stationary 
3013 -- 300 
30°08 «+ 3013 
29°94 +» 276 
29°61 ++ 2044 


August. 
Thursday .. 30 
Friday -- 


September. 
Saturday -- 
Sunday ---- 
Monday -- 
Tuesday -- 
Wednesday 
ind, S.W. : ’ 
Except the 2d and 4th, generally clear; a little rain 
fell on the 4th and 5th. 


Imonton. 
Latitude. -- -51° 37’ 32” N. : 
Longitude: - 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


6 

7 
69 
68 
69 


68 
70 


CHARLES Henry ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

ey To Correspondents, §c.— At this season of the year 
it is most expedient that all communications for the 
Literary Gazette should be sent as early as possible in 
the week. 

We have been reluctantly compelled to postpone Mr. 
Buddle’s interesting paper on the Newcastle Coalfield, and 
also a paper by Dr, Lardner. e , 

We haveread the letter of Ovn2.a rs two or three times, 
and, besides thinking it too long for our columns, at least 
at present, we have some doubts whether he overturns 
any or all of our correspondent’s statements. as 

Colonel Nandet’s lines are equally honourable to his - 
and heart, but more suited to a political journal than the 
pages of the Literary Gazette. t 

‘H. T. F.” is pretty, but hardly suited to our pages 

«RR. R.” and “ Matilda,” under consideration. 

««R. B, S.” declined, with thanks, 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


eile 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Now Open, 309 Regent Street (near ——- Place), ex- 
tending into Cavendish Square. The Great Hall has a surface 
of 700 feet of water, in which a diver is occasionally at work, and 
into which a diving-bell descends with four or five persons. In 
the extensive Rooms are arranged the most interesting Models 
and Machinery, some of which is in motion, by Lord Dun- 
donald's Rotary Steam-Engine. A magnificent Hydro-Oxygen 
Microscope, by Cary, and a variety of interesting Works of Art. 
; Open daily from Ten o’Clock to Six. Admission, ls. 

N.B. A Lecture on some Scientific Subject delivered every day at 
7 Two o'Clock. 


sil icitdeeentnitcntmnioatateasorieannce 
T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
LECTURES.—WINTER SESSION, 1838. 
To ee veg — 
icine, by P. M. Latham, M.D., and G. Burrows, M.D. 
= Physiology, — Fathology, by E. Stanley, F.R.S. 
ica ti 2d; r. Wormald. 
Seperlatendes ce of Bi i by Mr. Wormald and Mr. 








Super 
M‘Whinnie. 
Surgery, by William Lawrence, F.R.S. 
Chemistry, by W. T. Brande, F.R.S., and Mr. Griffiths. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, by G. L. Roupell, M.D. 
Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children, by E. 
Rigby, M.D. 
Summer Session, 1839. 
To Serge = aE Ast. 
Forensic Medicine, by A. J. Farre, M.B. 
Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children, by E. 
Rigby, M.D. 
Botany, by F. J. Farre, M.D. F.R.S. 
Comparative Anatomy, by A. J. Farre, M.B. _ 
Practical Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, by Mr. Griffiths. 
Clinical Lectures—On Medicine, by Dr. Latham and Dr.Roupell, 
and on Surgery, by Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Stanley. 
Prospectuses of the Lectures, and a S of the Zz 
ments of the School, may be obtained by application at the 
Anatomical Theatre, or at the Museum. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. Session 1838-39. 
The following Courses of Lectures will be delivered in this 
School, commencing October Ist, 1838. 

Theory and Practice of Physic, Dr. Macleod and Dr. Seymour. 

Theory and Practice of Surgery, Mr. Ceesar Hawkins and Mr. 
G. Bitingten- 

Clinical Medicine, Dr. Macleod and Dr. Seymour. 

Clinical Surgery, Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., Mr. Coesar Hawkins, 
and Mr. G, Babington. 

Materia Medica, Dr. Seymour and Dr. Macleod. 

Midwifery, Dr. Robert Lee. 

Kotany, Dr. Robert Dickson. 

Medical Jurisprudence, Dr. R. Lee and Mr. Charles F. Ma- 
caulay. 

Anatomy and Physiology, Mr. Tatum and Mr. Henry James 


A 





m, 
Practical Anatomy, with Dissections, Mr. H. J. Johnson and 
Mr. Henry Charles Johnson. 

yest at the Royal Institution, Mr. Brande and Mr. 

raday. 

The Introductory Address on the opening of the Hospital 
School for the Session 1838-39, will be delivered by Sir Benjamin 
(. Brodie, Bart., in the Theatre of the Hospital, on Monday, 
October Ist, at One o’Clock, p.m. 

he Anatomical Lectures are delivered in the Anatomical 
Theatre in Kinnerton Street, Wilton Place. 

A public Distribution of Prizes in the several Classes will take 
place at the termination of the Session. 

Further Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained by ap- 
plying to the Porter of the Hospital, to the Porter of the Hospital 
Museum, or at the Anatomical Theatre in Kinnerton Street, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
IRISH RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 
HE CIVIL ENGINEER and ARCHI- 
_ TECT’S JOURNAL (price one shilling) for September 
contains, extra, a large Engraved Map of Ireland, shewing all 
the Railways Proposed by the Commissioners and private Com- 
‘an elab 











Under the Superintendenceafthe Society for the Diffusion of 
Ueeful Knowledge. 
THE LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Elegantly bound, with gilt edges, 


1. 
x . . x ~ 
NCLE OLIVER’S TRAVELS in 
PERSIA. With 24 Woodcuts. 
By the Editor of the “ Pictorial Bible.” 
Complete in two volumes, price 7s. 6d. 


Il. 

Pictures and Descriptions of Remarkable 
Events in the History of England, from the Invasion of the 
Romans to George 1V. Illustrated with 129 Woodcuts, in two 
volumes, price 10s. 


Ilr. 
Historical Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
Illustrated with 14 Woodcuts. In one volume, price 5s. 


IV. 
The Old Sports of England, With many 


Woodcuts. In one volume, price ¢. 6d. 


By Mrs. Barwell. 


In one volume, price 2s. 


, 


V. 
The Elder Brother. 
With Woodcuts. 


Also, 

The Field, the Garden, and the Woodland ; 
or, I ing Facts respecting Flowers and Plants in General. 
Designed for the Young. By a Lady. With Woodcuts. In One 
Volume, price 5s. 


BOOKS FOR EARLY’ INSTRUCTION. 
RITHMETIC for YOUNG CHILD- 
REN, being a Series of Exercises, exemplifying the 


Manner in which Arithmetic should be taught to Young Children. 
Price 1s. 6d. bound. 





Il. 
Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses, 
for Young Children. Price 1s. 6d, 


Ill. 

Drawing for Young Children. With Draw- 
ing Copies, printed on separate Leaves. Price 3s. 6d. bound, or 
elegantly bound, 4s. The Drawing Copies are also printed on 
Cards, and sold, with the Exercises, in a case, price 4s. 6d. 

London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 
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Price 2¢. 6d. No. VII. of 
| ‘HE ANNALS of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, ining the following Papers: — On some 
New Forms of Arachnida. By W.S. MacLeay. (With two co- 
loured Plates)— On Fishes new to Ireland. By W. Thompson — 
Botanical Tour in Ireland, with Notices of new British Plants. 
H + Ball— On the Genus adorffia. By G. W. Arnott, 
LL.D.— A New Species of British Fish. By R. Parnell, M.D.— 
Note on British Shrews. By the Rev. L, Jenyns, M.D.— Botany 
of New Zealand, By A. Cunningham — Fauna of Shropshire 
and North Wales. By T. C. Eyton — M. Schimper’s Abyssinian 
Journey — Reviews — Proceedings of Learned Societies — Mis- 
cellaneous, &c. 


Alto, price 15s. in boards, Vol. I. of : 

The Annals of Natural History, consisting 
of 500 pages of Letterpress, with 16 Plates. Containin, Papers 
by Hensiow, Parnell, Thompson, Berkeley, Jenyns, Nees von 

senbeck, Griesbach, Gray, Ogilby, Arnott, Babington, Eyton, 
Baird, Sch burgk, Walker, Dr d, Gunn, Reade, Nuttall, 
&c., with Original Communications from Travellers engaged in 
the pursuit of Natural History. 
R. and J, E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 














In 8v0. cloth lettered, price 9s. 
ARKINSON’S HULSEAN LECTURES 


for 1837.—Rationalism and Revelation ; or, the Testi- 
mony of Moral Philosophy, the System of Nature and the Conati- 
tution of Man to the Truth of the Doctrine of Scripture, in Eight 
Discourses, — before the University of Cambridge in the 
Year 1837. ith a Memoir of the Founder of the Lecture, the 
Rev. John Hulse. 

_ By the Rev. RICHARD PARKINSON, B.D. 

Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Fellow of Christ's 
College, in Manchester. 
London: J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
may be had of all Booksellers. 


* y * 
HE SUNBEAM, No. 32, price 3d. contains 
Sixteen Articles, viz.—No. 3 of Original Court Anecdotes 
—The Treasure Seeker —Pére Bouhours v. German Wit, by 
Thomas Carlyle—Foreign Sketches—Poetry—Lord Byron’s Mi- 
santhropy fatal to his Poetical Reputation—Coleridge’s Friend— 
Stray Chapters—Further Review of Elizabeth Barrett's Poetry— 
Social Progress in the Fine Arts—Shakspere’s Obsolete Manners 
and Customs—Original Song, set to Music by Hummel, &c. 
Stamped Edition, to go by Post, price 4d. 
J. W. Southgate, Circulating Library, 164 Strand. 








NEW WORKS. 


I, 
LATIN DICTIONARY, 
1 thick vol. 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. cloth, 
r in separate Portions, viz. 
The English-Latin, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
The Latin-English, price 1/. 1s. cloth, which may also be had 
in an wey c= form, for the Use of Schools, price 7s. bound 


IDDLE’S 


complete. 
oO 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the First day of Oxford and Cambridge Term, October 10th, 
will be published by Samuel Bagster, 

RCHBISHOP POTTER on CHURCH. 

GOVERNMENT; a Vindication and Adj of the 

Rights of the Church, and the Supremacy of Princes. This fifth 

edition of the work will correspond with ** Archbishop Wake'’s 








#4% An Abridgement of the English-Latin is in p 


Il. 
RISH MELODIES. By Thomas Moore, 
Esq. With an Appendix, containing the original Adver- 
tisements, and the Prefatory Letter on Music. 13th edition, 
f.cap 8vo. with Vignette Title-page, 10s, cloth, lettered. 
By the same Author, 
Lalla Rookh. F.cap 8vo. with Four Engrav- 


ings after Westall, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill, 
y 
NSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTS. 
MEN, By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker, 8th edition, greatly 
enlarged. 
«It must not be considered solely as the Mentor of the tyro— 
graybeards may learn wisdom from his rudiments."—Sporting 
Magazine, 


IV. 
HE DOCTOR, 
Vol. V. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Vols. I. to IV. 2/, 2s. 
«¢ The Doctor’ is a Sterne, with all his delightful knowledge 


&e. 





also contains the Drawings and D F P 

» about to be erected over Kenmare Sound, Ireland; and 
ofa Chapel near Cardiff. Also, a Paper on the Construction of 
Skew Arches, Reviews of New Books, Cc i 
connected with Engineering and Architecture, List of New 
Patents, Progress of Public Works, &c. &c. 
Prince by H. Hooper, Pall Mali East ; Groombridge, Panyer 
Net . marnester Row ; and to be had of all Booksellers and 


panies; i Review of the Report. It 
intien of @ ff A 








SHEEP. 
12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. illustrated by Plates, 
TREATISE ou the BREEDING, 
a REARING, and IMPROVEMENT of SHEEP ; with 
apter on Wool, and the History of the Wool Trade. 
«Sh y AMBROSE BLACKLOCK, Surgeon, Dumfries. 
are of eep are not the only animals which, though called ¢ silly,’ 
a sags national importance ; and, therefore, we are glad to 
breed is practical essay on the best means for improving the 
hee treating their diseases, and manufacturing their wool, 
l 4 volume for every farmer's and land-owner’s bookcase.”— 
Literary Garetfe, 
Published by W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow; N. H. Cotes, 
139 Cheapside, London. 


GRAIN TABLES. 
Price 6¢. 
Dedicated to the Highland Society of Scotland, 


ABLES for CALCULATING the PRICE 
Quarte of any QUANTITY of GRAIN, from one Quart to 600 
: ? at all the various Prices, from 15s, to 4l. per quarter. 

=n Table ienmcing by One Penny per Quarter. 
y DAVID HENDERSON, Writer, Edinburgh. 
Tables tf _ Towhich are added, 
es For converting the Old Measure of Grain, in the different 


Ce ‘i ' 
800 Bete Scotland, into Imperial Measure, from one Lippy to 


ee 





Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfate. London: J: 
i ‘ : James Dunca 
57 Paternoster Row ; and Ridgway and Sons, Picgaditly.” 





of books; with his wit, his humour, his pathos, and, above all, as 
h ghly and delightfully English.”. iner. 


V. 
IFE and ADMINISTRATION of ED. 
WARD, FIRST EARL of CLARENDON, ByT.H, 
Lister, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2/. 8s. cloth lettered. 
«“ This book has our heartiest commendation.”—Gent.’s Mag. 


vi. 
OLONIZATION and CHRISTIANITY; 
a Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives in all 
their Colonies by the Europeans. By W. Howitt. 1 vol. post 
8vo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 
«* We earnestly recommend this volume to the notice of our 
readers.”——Rvangelical Mag. 


vil. 
HISTORY of PRICES, with Reference 
to the Causes of theit Principal Variations, from 1792 to 
resent Time. With a Sketch of the History of the Corn 
By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. 3v0. 36s. cloth, 


the 
Trade. 
lettered. 

*“©A valuable contribution to economical science.” — Weekly 
True 


Vill. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL- 
ROADS, and Interior Communication in general. By 
Nicholas Wood. 3d edition, greatly enlarged, containing several 
new Engravings, 31s. 6d. in cloth. 
“ An excellent manual, and volume of general reference for en- 
gineers.”"—Monthly Chronicle. 


IX. 
A TREATISE on ROADS. | By the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. 24 edition, Nine Plates, 
21s. cloth. 

“A work that should be on the shelves of every public library, 
as a standard book on a subject of useful and permanent interest.” 
—Civil Engineer. 

London; Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Pp | Fathers” in size and beauty of printing. The price 
will be the same, 7s. in cloth binding. 

Bishop Coverdale’s Bible, reprinted from the 
Edition of 1535, is now ready for delivery, in one beautiful volume, 
dto. price in cloth and lettered, 35s. 


M® 


I. 
Travels in the Three Great Empires of 


Austria, Russia, and Turkey. 
By C. B. Elliott, M.A. 
Author of “ Travels in the North of Europe.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and other Plates. 


II. 
Land Sharks and Sea Gulls; a Novel. 
By Captain Glascock, R.N. 
Author of “¢ The Naval Sketch-Book,” “‘ Tales of a Tar,” &c. 
8 vols. with Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 





8 New Burlington Street, Sept. 8. 


BENTLEY will immediately publish 
the following NEW BOOKS, 


IL. 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Admiral 


Lord de Saumarez. 
By Capt. Sir Jobn Ross, R.N. C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and other Plates, 


Also, now ready, 


Iv. 
A Romance of Vienna. 
By Mrs. Trollope, 
Author of “ Jonathan Jefferson Whitiaw,” “ Vienna and the 
ustrians,” &c.. 3 vols. 


v. 
Lord Londonderry’s Tour to the Northern 


Courts of Europe, in 1836-7. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous [ilustrations. 


VI. 
Memoirs of Monk, Duke of Albemarle. 
From the Kgench of M. Guizot. 
Translated and edited, with additional Illustrative Notes, by 
the Hon. John Stuart Wortley. 
1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait. 


vil. 
New Curiosities of Literature. 
An indispensable Conger to D'Israeli’s ** Curiosities of 
iterature.” 
By Bolton Corney, Esq. 
‘ow first published. 
The 2d edition, with Additions, of the privately circulated Work 
under this title. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
** A clever work. The wit of the author plays and glitters like 
summer lightning.” —Gentl 1s Magasi 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 








Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


heme 





Price 6d. Part LXXV. of the “ 

QATURDAY MAGAZINE. This popular 
Mi ine was blished under the auspices of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and is still conducted 
upon the same principles, which have obtained for it a large cir- 
h degree of public confidence. Its contents 
at once entertaining and instructive; the beauties of Science 
are popularly displayed, and di ies a plicati the 
Useful Arts practically illustrated; History, Biography, and Ge- 
neral Literature, are —- to the beneficial reading of a 
Christian community, a Christian tendency imparted to 
omy branch of Knowledge. 

eS law Mi ; 








biichead 





y ig sp weekly in Numbers, at 
One Penny; Monthly, in Parts, at Sixpence; Half-Yearly, in 
Volumes, at 4s. 6d.; andin Annual Volumes, 7s. 6d. By doubling 
or trebling these small sums, for a short time, so as to purchase 
by degrees the Parts or Volumes already published, at the same 
time as those still going on, new Subscribers may possess then- 
selves of this sound, instructive, and entertaining work, which 
forms in itself a valuable library for persons of every degree. 
Published by John W. Parker, West Strand, London. 





On the Ist No 





ber will be published, to be continucd Monthly, 
Part 1. price 2s. 6d, of 


7 
HE PICTORIAL EDITION of 
SH AKSPERE. 

Dr. Drake, in the Prefatory Essay to his“ Memorials of Shak- 
spere,” points attention to a want which every general reader 
has long felt: —“ It is devoutly to be wished that an edition of 
Shaksp were und ken, which, whilst in the notes it ex- 
punged all that was trifling, idly ial, ind 
abusive, should, at the same time, retain every interesting dis- 
quisition, though in many instances remodelied, rewritten, and 
condensed ; nor fearing to add what further research, under the 
guidance of good taste, might suggest.” 

Such an edition of Shakspere as Dr. Drake has here so judi- 
ciously described, it will be end d that the “ Pictorial 
Shakspere” shall supply. 

But, in addition to the literary illustrations of Shakspere that 
may be supplied by judicious research and careful selection, there 
isa vast h of ials yet ployed, that may, with 
magvler propriety, be used for adding both to the information 
and the enjoyment of the reacers of our great poet— we mean 
Pictorial Illustrations. We have embellished editions of Shak- 
spere, out of number, that attempt to represent the incidents of 
his scenes and translate his characters into portraits for the eye, 
with ater or less success; but we have no edition in which 

of art has been called in to give a distinctness to the con- 
ceptions of the reader by representing the Realities upon which 
the imagination of the poet must have rested. Of these Pictorial 
Illustrations many, of course, ought to be purely antiquarian. 
But the larger number of subjects offer a combinatiou of the 
beautiful with the real, which must heighten the pleasure of the 
reader far more than any fanciful representation, however skilful, 
of the incidents of the several dramas. 

In the Designs and Engraving of the Woodcuts, the most emi- 
nent artists will be employed. 

The Notes will embrace every subject that appears necessary to 
bei tigated for the plete information of the reader. The 
almost endless variety of objects presented in the text will call 
for the best assistance that the editor can procure from gentlemen 
conversant with particular departments. he various readings 
and the Caney notes will be presented at the foot of each page ; 
whilst the fuller i will be appended to each act. An 
Introductory Notice will be prefixed to each Play, which will 

oint out,—1. The historical facts, the real or imaginary inci- 

ents, and the complete stories or detached passages in works of 
imagination, from either of which the plot of the drama, or any 
portion of it, is supposed to be derived; 2. The evidence which 
exists to establish the date when the play was written. At the end 
each play Supplementary Notices will met oy the object of 
whick will be to exhibit,—1. The period and the locality of the 
drama, with an account of the materials from which the local 
illustrations have been derived; 2. The costume of the drama, in 
which notice will be introduced Woodcuts, copied from ancient 
MSS. or books, that may exhibit the authentic costume of the 
placeand of the period which the poet had in his mind; 3. Th 
music of the drama, in. which the original airs of Shakspere’s ex- 
uisite songs will, as far as possible, be given, with an account of 
the later musical compositions that have been adapted to the 
poet's words. 

In this edition the Comedies and Tragedies will be published, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, in the order in which they were 
written, butin ayperete classes: and the histories according to th 
order of events. Whilst this arrangement is preserved with refer- 
ence to the completion of the work in volumes, a necessary variety 
will be offered in the periodical publication of plays taken from 
each of the three classes, as for example: 

Part 1.—T wo Gentlemen of Verona........ Comedy, 
Ring Jon ..ccscesesceeeescecses History. 
-—Romeo and Juliet ......... sss... Tragedy. 

The Plays will occupy Thirty-seven Parts. The entire work, 
including ne 4 Poet Sonnets and other Poems, and a Life of 
Shakspere, with local Illustrations, as well as other introductory 
matter, will extend to Forty-two Parts. The ultimate arrange- 
ment will be as follows: 




















ia } parts, 2 vols. 
1 vol. 
2 vols, 


Tragedies. 13 
Poems, Index, at 
42 parts 5 vols. 
fat A more fully detaled’ Promecrss ofthe Wort toy be 
had of every Bookseller. 





EADINGS in SCIENCE ; being Familiar 
Explanations of some of the most interesting Appear- 
ances and Principles in Natural P! phy. With 
Woodcuts. 3d edition, revised and improved, 5s. 


RAsY LESSONS in MECHANICS, with 

B Familiar Illustrations, shewing the Practical A pplica- 

tion of the variow il Princip! With 

Woodcuts. 2d edition, revised, 3¢. 

M INERALS and METALS; their Natural 
History and Uses in the Arts, with Accounts of Mines 


and Mining. With Engravings, 2d edition, 2¢. 6d. 
ondon: John W. asker, West Strand. 
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sake Price 2s. 
S ¢ fees (4 Te 


By Mrs. GODWIN. 
And, by the same Author, 
Tales for Young Persons. 

1. Louisa Seymour; or, Hasty Impressions. 2. Alicia Grey; 
or, To be Useful is to be Happy. 3. Josephine; or, Early Trials. 
4. Cousin Kate; or, the Punishment of Pride. 5, Basil Har- 
lowe; or, Prodigality is not Generosity. 6. Esther More; or, 
Truth is Wisdom. 

Uniformly, and with Engravings, 2s. each. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


THE ASIATIC JOURNAL for September 


contains the following among other articles: —1. Re- 
view of Eastern News, No. IX.—2. The Modern Hindu Stage — 
3. The Christa Sangita—4. Analysis of Eastern Works; the 
Darrat-al-Mokallalah —5. Origin of Arcot —6. The Island of 
Kharak—7. Yue-laou; or, ‘The Moonlight Old Man.’ A 
Chinese Tale — 8. Route from Central Asia to British India— 
9. Goa— 10. China—1!. Battle of Seetabuldee—12. The Ro- 
mance of Antar — 13. New Fact regarding Mahomet —14. Wars 
between Burmah and China—15, Famine in India—16. Critical 
Notices—17. Penal Code of British India, &c. The Asiatic In- 
telligence comprises accounts from the Presidencies of India (in- 
cluding Official Orders, Appai P. ions, &c. in the 
Civil and Military Departments), Ceylon, Penang, Burmah, 
Persia, Dutch India, Mauritius, China, Australasia, New Zea- 

Ss 








W. H. Allen and Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 





Ia 2 vols. post 8vo. with a new and correct Map of the Chinese 
Empire, price 1l. 4s. in cloth boards, 
HINA OPENED; or, a Display of the 
Topography, History, Customs, Manners, Arts, Manu- 
factures, Commerce, Literature, Religion, Jurisprudence, &c. of 
the Chinese Empire. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GUTZLAFF. 
Revised by the Rev. ANDREW REED, D.D. 

“ This work is full of information, gathered with diligence, 
upon almost-cevery point of public interest, and fairly leaves the 
English reader without any excuse for ignorance on the subject.” 
—Altlas. 

“« Mr. Gutzlaff’s work is at once the most interesting and com- 


WILBERFORCE'’S PRIZE ESSAY, 
In small 8vo. price 3¢. 6d. boards, 
HE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM. Ap 
Appeal to English Churchmen. 
By HENRY WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, M.A. 
Curate of Bransgore, Hants. 

%y% To this Essay the Prize of Two Hundred Guineas has 
been adjudged, by the Rev. Dr. Dealtry and the Rev. Professor 
Scholetield. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St, Paul's Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 





In 12mo. RE. 8s. boundincloth, - 
ELP to the READING of the BIBLE, 
By BENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOLLS, M.A. 

Of Queen’s College, Cambridge; Curate of St. John's, Wal- 
thamstow; and Author of * Sunday Exercises on the Morning 
and Evening Services of the Church.” bd 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. 


. NEW PEERS. 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, 
improved. 
By W. COURTHOPR, Esq. 

This Edition (the 22d) includes the New Peers, with a Portrait 
of Her Majesty, beautifully engraved by Dean. The Arms, 
drawn by Harvey purposely for this Work, are now incorporated 
with the text. In one handsome volume, price 1/. gs. in cloth, 
and lettered. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; J.and W. 7’. Clarke; ‘T. Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; S. Bagster; J. Booker; J. 
Booth; Hatchard and Son; Hamilton and Co.; Sherwood and 
Co.; Allen and Co.; E. Hodgson; W. Pickering; T. and W. 
Boone; Houlston and Son; J. Templeman; and L. A. Lewis. 





* Royal 8vo. 18s. 
THE REMAINS OF 'THE LATE 
ORD VISCOUNT ROYSTON, with a 
Memoir of his Life. 
By the Rev. HENRY PEPYS, B.D. 


_ Prebendary of Wells. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





plete account of the Chinese empire that has yet been put 
—Sun. 


Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhiil. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF 
GOVERNMENT. 
In royal 4to. Part I11. (Insects) price 16s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


HE ZOOLOGY of SOUTH AFRICA. 
Comprising Figures of all the New Species of Quadru- 
peds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, obtained during the Expedi- 
tion fitted out by The Cape of Good Hope Association for Ex- 
loring Central Africa,” in the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836, with 
vetterpress Descriptions, and a Summary of African Zoology. 
he whole of the Plates will be engraved in the highest style of 
Art, from the original Drawings taken expressly for this Work, 
and beautifully coloured after Nature. 
By ANDREW SMITH, M.D. 
Surgeon to the Forces, and Director of the Expedition. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 








Neatly bound in cloth, with a handsomely engraved 
Frontispiece, price 6s. i 
~ : * 
FREMINICENCE of ROME; or, a Reli- 
gious, Moral, and Literary View of the Eternal City, in 
a Series of Letters. 
By a MEMBER of the ARCADIAN ACADEMY. 
London : 'T. Jones, 63 Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 





Price 6s. cloth, the ; 
ATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 
Vol. XXII. 
Conducted by Sir W. JAKDINE, Bart. 


rag 
BRITISH QUADRUPEDS, by Mr. MACGILLIVRAY. 
ll i by 34 col i Plates, with Portrait and Memoir 
of Aldrovandi. 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; 
W. Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin; and ali Booksellers. 








HOMER'S ILIAD, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, BY THE 
eV. W. TROLLOPE. 
2d exlition, improved, oo vol. 8vo. price 18s. boards, or 
1 


- bound, 
‘CYMHPOY “IAIAx. The Iliad of Homer, 
chiefly from the Text of Heyne, with copious English 
Notes, il! ing the G ical C ion; the Manners 
and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages; 
and Preliminary Observations on Points of Classical Interest and 
Importance connected witli Homer and his Writings. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Of P College, Cambridge; and formerly one of the 
Masters of Christ's Hospital, 
London: Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; E. Williams; Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; and B. Fellowes. 








In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. in boards, 
N° TRADITION, but REVELA. 
TION, 
By PHILIP N. SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford; and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. A Paraphrastic Translation of the Apo- 
Stolical Epistles, with Notes. 3d edition, 8vo. 12s. YS 
- Sermons on some of the Leading Princi- 
ples of Christianity. 2 vols. 8vo. t/. 4s. 
3. The Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 
Revelation with Itselfand with Human Reason. Small 8vo. 65. 








With Portraits, &c. 5 vols. post 8vo. 45s. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE. 
By his SONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





1 large vol. 8vo. cloth boards, lettered, price !/. 4s. Ms 
( NHEMISTRY of ORGANIC BODIES: 
Vegetables. 
y THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 
Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 
Elements of Chemistry, including the Appli- 
cations of the Science to the Arts. By Professor Thomas Gra- 
ham. PartsI. and II. 8vo. price 4s. 
Part III. will shortly appear. 
London: J. B, Bailliére, Bookseller and Publisher, 
219 Regent Street. 





MR. CURTIS’S NEW WORKS ON THE EAR AND EYE, 
Published by Longman, Orme, and Co. 


1. 
TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY 
and DISEASES of the EAR, with the Modes of Treat- 
ment employed in upwards of 20,000 Cases; containing an Account 
of the best Instruments for Seating Tearing, including the 
Acoustic Chair, &c.; illustrated with Cases and Plates. 
6th Edition. Price 7s. 6d. bds. 
By J. H. CURTIS, Esq. Aurist and Oculist. 
“It is only by daily practice and observation that a complete 
knowledge of the diseases of the ear can be obtained.” ~Preface. 


II. 
* ° . 

A Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases 
of the Eye, with the French and German Synonymes of its various 
Diseases and the Modes of Treatment; containing Remarks oa 
the Preservation of Sight, and on Spectacles, Reading Glasses, 
es ea with Cases and Coloured Plates. Edition. 

rice 7s. 6d. 5 

“* Many excellent prescriptions are added at the foot of the 

."—London Medical and Surgical Journal, 

« Mr. Curtis’s remarks on the preservation of sight are very 
judicious.”—Literary Gazette. bi 

« We unhesitatingly pronounce this work on the eye to be by 
far the very best.” —Metropolitan Magazine. ad 
Abridgements of the above works, adapted for the general readet, 

may be had of all Booksellers. Price 1s. each. 





EASTERN INDIA. | 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Piates, price 3!. 124 


Ti : 
‘THE HISTORY, ANTIQUIT IBS, 
‘OPOGRAPHY, and STATISTICS of EASTER! 
INDIA; comprising the eee of Bobet, Chehahel 2 
oor, Goruckpoor, Dinajepoor, Puraniya, Rungpoor, » 
a relation te their Geter. Mineralogy, Botany, Agricultare, 
Cc Manuf Fine Arts, Population, Lom 
Education, Statistics, &c., surveyed under the orders aloe “A 
preme Government, and collated from the origina! Decumen 
the East India House, with the permission of the Honour 
Court of Directors. 
By MONTGOMERY MARTIN, & 
Author of the “ History of the British:Colonies,” &¢+ 
Wm. H. Allen Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 
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